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TODAY as never before in the history of the 
human race, the frontiers of service are being 
extended. Despite political tensions and 
angry bickerings between nations, here is one 
great hope of the world. In the economic and 
social enterprises of the United Nations lies the 
hope that men everywhere may find expression for 
their restless energies in constructive tasks of in- 
ternational cooperation. 

How well the United Nations is equipped to 
promote these tasks has not been sufficiently made 
known by the great organs of public enlighten- 
ment — press, radio, and film. Good newsi notor- 
iously, is not considered news. Sensationalism 
claims the headlines. 

Yet, in sober fact, economic and social coopera- 
tion is the real news in a world sickened by the 
stale habits of war. Surely, the public will not 
turn from it because the approach is practical. 




Surely, a real human interest resides in these 
efforts to conquer disease, to save children from 
starvation and ignorance, to develop backward 
regions, to improve living conditions, and to erase 
the fear of unemployment from the hearts of 
men. Here, surely, is found the real drama — the 
drama of mankind's ceaseless struggle for more 
light in larger freedom. 

These frontiers of service call for pioneers who 
will make these facts known and will enlist the 
public support that is essential. And who are 
better fitted than the members of this "world fel- 
lowship of business and professional men, united 
in the ideal of service"? 

To all Rotarians and to all others who may be 
enlisted in this great project, I commend "The 
World at Work." I hope it will be used with 
energy to foster understanding, goodwill, and 
peace. 




President, Rotary International 
(1948-1949) 




A Note on Arrangement 



The World at Work is a companion booklet to 
From Here On! Rotary's authoritative and popular 
commentary on the United Nations Charter. The 
World at Work replaces the commentary on 
UNESCO entitled In the Minds of Men, the latter now 
out of print and discontinued. 

Seeking to cover the whole panorama of the special- 
ized agencies, The World at Work follows generally 
the arrangement of From Here On! The basic provi- 
sions in the official text of various constitutional docu- 
ments occupy left-hand pages. On the opposite page 
are comments and questions designed not only to stim- 
ulate thoughtful discussion of each provision, but also 
for purposes of easy reference. 

To suggest the over-all picture, the first section deals 
with the economic and social provisions of the United 
Nations Charter. The second section is devoted to the 
specialized agencies, and the final section to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council with its many subsidiaries. 

Since a main function of the Economic and Social 
Council is to coordinate the work of the specialized 
agencies, many of which are older than the United 
Nations, this arrangement has logical as well as 
chronological justification. 

A further advantage that can be claimed for this 
arrangement is that it brings matters to a close on a 
high note; the supreme spiritual portent of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 




The United 
Nations Charter 

Obligations of Membership in the Economic 
and Social Provisions of the Charter 

Whenever the failure of the League of Nations is discussed, 
the reference is usually to political decisions or the lack of 
them. The sad tale is unrolled from Manchuria to Ethiopia to 
Spain to Austria to Czechoslovakia, as a progressive deteriora- 
tion of the ability to stem aggression with collective action. But 
this interpretation ignores a deeper failure, a more disastrous 
weakness of the League in the face of economic and social 
problems. 

Faced with the task of revising the machinery of peace after 
the second World War, the United Nations recognized this fail- 
ure. The. Charter written at San Francisco in 1945 most firmly 
obligates all members to cooperate in constructing a prosperous 
world economy and in establishing the human rights of all 
peoples. It provides, moreover, ample machinery for accom- 
plishing these aims. Failure, such as befell the League of Na- 
tions, can only occur if members of the United Nations betray 
their obligations or refuse to use the machinery provided. 

While the United Nations is limited in its power to enforce 
decisions, the scope for recommendation is practically limitless. 
This follows from the nature of economic and social problems. 
It is their nature to interweave and interact. Tragic experience 
has shown that pressures of population, trade restrictions, 
denials of freedom, unemployment, poor health, miserable 
housing and numerous other major problems are all related. 

No one sector of the economic and social life of the world's 
peoples can be segregated or ignored. Accordingly, the United 
Nations, through its General Assembly and Economic and Social 
Council, is empowered to devise and vigorously promote solu- 
tions of all these problems. . 

In this section, basic provisions of the Charter relating to the 
economic and social fields are presented in their official text. 
The overall picture is thus revealed of the vast scale of United 
Nations work and effort in these matters so vital to the well- 
being and peace of mind of every living person. 
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UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 

THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 

General Economic and Social Provisions 

Article 1 The Purposes of the United Nations are: 

3. To achieve international cooperation in 
solving international problems of an economic, 
social, cultural or humanitarian character, and 
in promoting and encouraging respect for hu- 
man rights and for fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion ; and 



Article 2 The Organization and its Members, in pursuit 

of the Purposes stated in Article 1, shall act in 
accordance with the following Principles. 

7. Nothing contained in the present Charter 
small authorize the United Nations to intervene 
in matters which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require 
the Members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present Charter; but this principle 
shall not prejudice the application of enforce- 
ment measures under Chapter VII. 



Article 13 1. The General Assembly shall initiate studies 

and make recommendations for the purpose of: 

a. promoting international cooperation ,in the 
political field and encouraging the progressive 
development of international law and its codifi- 
cation ; 

b. promoting international cooperation in the 
economic, social, cultural, educational, and 
health fields, and assisting in the realization of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROVISIONS 



Comments and Questions 



Nations Must Cooperate 

From the Atlantic Charter, endorsed 
by all Members of the United Nations 
(Article 3), the purpose to establish 
freedom from fear and want has been 
accepted. To translate this general 
goal into specific plans and practical 
results demands whole-hearted co- 
operation from all nations. 



To what extent are poverty, 
disease, illiteracy, forced labor 
and denial of civil rights, inter- 
national problems? 



With the Consent of Governments 

The United Nations is not a world 
government with super-sovereignty. It 
cannot tax nor legislate nor compel 
except in preventing war. The eco- 
nomic and social cooperation proposed 
can only be implemented with the 
consent of the governments concerned. 

What, then, can the United Nations 
do? It cannot command, but it can 
supply vision, morale, leadership. 



Who shall decide what is or 
is not essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any 
state? 



General Assembly 

Primary responsibility for dealing 
with economic and social problems of 
international concern is vested in the 
body where all Members of the United 
Nations have equal vote. Even the 
most weak and backward state can 
contribute to the solution of such 
problems. Decisions are by two-thirds 
majority of those present and voting. 

Accordingly, recommendations of 
the General Assembly result from the 
widest discussion and represent a 
large section of world opinion States- 
men who share in its deliberations are 
challenged to develop the qualities of 
" worldmanship ." 



What advantages have im- 
partial studies and planned so- 
lutions of an international body 
over the separate efforts of in- 
dividual nations? 
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UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 

Article 17 3. The General Assembly shall consider and 

approve any financial and budgetary arrange- 
ments with specialized agencies referred to in 
Article 57 and shall examine the administrative 
budgets of such specialized agencies with a view 
to making recommendations to the agencies 
concerned. 



COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 

The immense detail to be investi- 
gated, the lengthy negotiations re- 
quired for the solution of economic 
and social problems, the maze of sub- 
sidiary bodies must not obscure the 
primary responsibility of the General 
Assembly. Even the specialized agen- 
cies, organized independently of the 
United Nations, are under its super- 
vision. 



Article 55 With a view to the creation of conditions of 

stability and well-being which are necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples, the United 
Nations shall promote: 

a. higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development; 

b. solutions of international economic, social 
health and related problems; and international 
cultural and educational cooperation; and 

c. universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 



Article 56 All members pledge themselves to take joint 

and separate action in cooperation with the or- 
ganization for the achievement of the Purposes 
set forth in Article 55. 






The World's Work 

The General Assembly has been a 
source of dynamic inspiration for 
many large-scale undertakings. Most 
important and urgent, for instance, 
were resolutions concerning relief 
after the termination of UNRRA. 

Though insufficient to supply the 
desperate need, these initiatives saved 
the lives of millions. 

Other important measures were the 
resolutions concerning the treatment 
of Indians in South Africa, propa- 
ganda and false reports, and the safe- 
guarding of trade-union rights. 

World opinion is strongly influenced 
by debate in the General Assembly 
even without positive recommenda- 
tions. 

A Solemn Pledge 

The governments of the member na- 
tions are bound by this Article to 
implement the recommendations of 
the Organization or report to the Sec- 
retary General why they have not 
done so. 



How are your personal inter- 
ests involved in these economic 
and social provisions of the 
United Nations Charter? 

What is your personal stake 
in their success or failure? 



Why does any tendency to 
by-pass, boycott or back-down 
from United Nations projects 
reflect upon the national honor 
of the peoples concerned? 



Article 58 The Organization shall make recommenda- 

tions for the coordination of the policies and 
activities of the specialized agencies. 
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Specialization and Coordination 

Basic provisions and record of the 
work of these specialized agencies are 
set forth in the following pages. 
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Considering the scope of the 
problems involved, what sim- 
pler or more efficient system for 
international cooperation could 
be devised? 



Si How U. N. Promotes 
W International Cooperation 




CONFERS ON ATOMIC ENERGY 
AND WEAPONS 

U.N. is making a determined effort to seek 
a solution to the new problems created by a 
new discovery. 
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PROCLAIMS HUMAN RIGHTS 

The Atlantic Charter and Declaration of 
Human Rights have received the endorse- 
ment of member nations. 
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GIVES HOPE TO ALL PEOPLES 

Peoples everywhere look upon U.N. as their 
agency for maintaining world peace. 
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PROVIDES A WORLD FORUM 

All nations, large and small, can speak 
their minds. 



ORGANIZES RELIEF AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 

Vast projects initiated, including Interna- 
tional Children's Emergency Fund. 




EASES TENSIONS 

Disputes between nations have been clarified 
and reconciled. 
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The Specialized 
Agencies 

Their Constitutional Provisions, Structure, 
and Advancing Work 



The international organizations to be examined are alike in being 
different. Each of them represents the combined effort of their mem- 
ber governments to solve a particular set of problems. True to the 
spirit of modern science and progress, each is "specialized" in a sep- 
arate field. Each seeks to concentrate the best brains, the highest 
purpose, and the most efficient means in the world to accomplish 
practical results in terms of human well-being. Each is independent 
in origin and operation under the authority of its own charter, con- 
vention, agreement or constitution. 

This independence of the Specialized Agencies cannot be over- 
stressed for it is the source of their vigor and usefulness. The need 
for careful coordination must be no less evident, however. Otherwise, 
they might easily be likened to wild horses riding off in all directions 
with no common goal, trampling on each other, competing with each 
other, frustrating each other. Obviously, a guiding hand is needed to 
keep this team of thirteen lusty steeds pulling harmoniously together. 
This guiding hand is provided by the United Nations through the 
Economic and Social Council and special agreements. 

In presenting the Specialized Agencies here they are grouped ac- 
cording to their natural affinities. UNESCO comes first since this 
booklet is successor to Rotary's UNESCO commentary, In the Minds 
of Men, and there follow the agencies concerned with communication 
of various kinds. Next comes those agencies devoted to improving 
standards of living, beginning with the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. And last, there are the agencies linked with commerce and 
finance, beginning with the International Monetary Fund. 

Limitations of space confine the presentation of the official texts to 
those passages from hundreds of pages of constitutional documents 
which are especially important as expressing the purposes and func- 
tioning of the agencies concerned. Membership by country of the 
specialized agencies will be found on pp. 148 to 151. 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION UNESCO 



That bold prophet and popularizer, H. G. Wells, envisioned the 
destiny of mankind as a race between education and catastrophe. 
Development of weapons of mass destruction, like the atomic bomb, 
have sharpened immeasurably the truth of this perception. We must 
learn to live together, people with people, or we shall quite simply 
cease to live! 

So from every man and all men, women and children too, the task 
of UNESCO — "to build the defenses of peace in the minds of men" — 
makes an urgent claim. It claims careful study of the purposes and 
functions of this organization as set forth in its Constitution. It calls 
for personal, practical contributions to its success. 

All too evident have been the mental preparations of mankind for 
war. From the perverted interpretations of history taught in the vil- 
lage school to the hysteria of hate in the mass meeting, the art of the 
warmonger has poisoned the minds of nations and peoples. So inti- 
mately has this art been woven into the textures of culture that many 
find propaganda difficult to identify. 

The League of Nations' Committee for Intellectual Cooperation was 
the forerunner of UNESCO, but its work was limited to the cultural 
elite. Now, the scope of operations is broadened to reach the masses 
as well as the savants of science and culture. To this end, UNESCO 
is involved with the industries of press, radio, and the motion picture. 
Cooperation is sought from any group or enterprise concerned with 
public enlightenment. In fact, UNESCO cannot hope to succeed 
unless it becomes a peoples'' movement rather than merely an organ- 
ization of governments. 

Governments established UNESCO, but governments are also 
makers of war. To win the race with catastrophe, UNESCO must 
capture the imagination and allegiance of the peoples in all lands 
everywhere. 

Rotary and UNESCO 

Rotary can take pride in having shared in the creation of this in- 
strument for achieving international understanding. Early in 1942, 
Rotarians of the Thirteenth District (Greater London area) spon- 
sored a meeting of representatives of the governments then exiled 
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UNESCO 

in England. Twenty-four countries were represented at this con- 
ference from which the vision of UNESCO took shape. 

Since its establishment UNESCO and Rotary have cooperated in 
a great many projects including the exchange of students and teach- 
ers, contributions to educational reconstruction in war-devastated 
countries, and the widespread dissemination of information about 
the United Nations and UNESCO itself. 

Rotary International has been represented by observers at the 
UNESCO Conferences in London, Paris, Mexico City, and Beirut. In 
transmitting his report of the latter Conference, Rotarian Ben M. 
Cherrington of Denver, Colorado, U.S.A., advisor to the U.S.A. 
delegation, remarked on the conspicuous efforts of the Beirut Rotary 
Club to encourage fellowship among the delegates. 

These efforts were climaxed by a formal dinner at which the 
President of Lebanon was a special guest of honor. "That evening 
will be long remembered by all who were there," Rotarian Cher- 
rington wrote. "Not only did it give vivid testimony of Rotary's 
international spread, but it was a practical demonstration of the 
fact that in the effort to build the defenses of peace in the minds of 
men, Rotary and UNESCO have a common objective." 
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UNESCO 

THE CONSTITUTION OF UNESCO 
Basic and Distinguishing Provisions 

Preamble THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE STATES PAR- 

TIES TO THIS CONSTITUTION ON BEHALF 
OF THEIR PEOPLES DECLARE 



that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is 
in the minds of men that the defences of peace 
must be constructed; 



that ignorance of each other's ways and lives 
has been a common cause, throughout the his- 
tory of mankind, of that suspicion and mistrust 
between the peoples of the world through which 
their differences have all too often broken into 
war; 



that the great and terrible war which has now 
ended was a war made possible by the denial of 
the democratic principles of the dignity, equal- 
ity and mutual respect of men, and by the prop- 
agation, in their place, through ignorance and 
prejudice, of the doctrine of the inequality of 
men and races ; 



that the wide diffusion of culture, and the edu- 
cation of humanity for justice and liberty and 
peace are indispensable to the dignity of man 
and constitute a sacred duty which all the na- 
tions must fulfill in a spirit of mutual assistance 
and concern; 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



The Preamble 

Forty-four nations were represented 
at the London conference which 
drafted the Constitution of UNESCO 
in November, 1945. That the high tone 
and eloquent phrases of the Preamble 
are well suited to public declamation 
was early demonstrated at the school 
an Wandsworth, England, where Ro- 
Jtary's observer at the conference, H. 
Raymond King, is headmaster. 

"In the Minds of Men" 

The opening sentence was taken 
from the address of welcome by Prime 
Minister Atlee, who said further: 

"Today the peoples of the world are 
islands shouting to each other over 
seas of misunderstanding. They don't 
understand each other's history, each 
other's way of living, each other's way 
of thinking.. The better they under- 
stand each other, the more they will 
realize how much they have in com- 
mon and why and how they differ, the 
less prone they will be to take up arms 
against each other." 

The Shadow of War 

Propaganda — a word tarnished by 
misuse in the cause of State, class, or 
race — made possible the catastrophe. 
Education must replace these vicious 
doctrines. Highest priority in the work 
of UNESCO is given to healing the 
wounds which war dealt to education 
in material and spiritual ways. 
UNESCO estimates that twenty years 
and $5 billion will be needed. 

"A Sacred Duty" 

Restoration of facilities is not nearly 
enough. A long vista of progress is re- 
vealed. Achievement demands intense 
cooperation among the nations be- 
cause many regions are too poor to 
provide educational opportunity. 



How far can governments 
represent the true aspirations 
of their peoples? 

What values might result 
from inducing all young people 
to learn the Preamble by heart? 



How is the Rotarian espe- 
cially challenged to further 
UNESCO by the Fourth Object 
of Rotary? 

"To encourage and foster the 
advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through a world fellow- 
ship of business and profes- 
sional men united in the ideal 
of service" 



What can the individual do 
to fight ignorance and preju- 
dice in himself and others? 



Why should one nation be 
concerned with the cultural de- 
velopment of people in other 
lands? 
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UNESCO 

that a peace based exclusively upon the political 
and economic arrangements of governments 
would not be a peace which could secure the 
unanimous, lasting and sincere support of the 
peoples of the world, and that the peace must 
therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon 
the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 



FOR THESE REASONS 

the States parties to this Constitution, believing 
in full and equal opportunities for education for 
all, in the unrestricted pursuit of objective truth, 
and in the free exchange of ideas and knowl- 
edge, are agreed and determined to develop and 
increase the means of communication between 
their peoples and to employ these means for the 
purposes of mutual understanding and a truer 
and more perfect knowledge of each other's 
lives ; 



IN CONSEQUENCE WHEREOF 
they do hereby create the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
for the purpose of advancing, through the edu- 
cational and scientific and cultural relations of 
the peoples of the world, the objectives of inter- 
national peace and of the common welfare of 
mankind for which the United Nations Organi- 
zation was established and which its Charter 
proclaims. 

[18] 



COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



"The Solidarity of Mankind" 

Cooperation of governments alone 
is not enough. "Not a single item in 
the program can materialize and bring 
results without action by nations, 
groups, and individuals whom UNESCO 
exists to serve. As a Secretariat lodged 
in a building, UNESCO is powerless; 
■as a beacon focusing attention and il- 
■luminating dark places it can guide, 
encourage, and aid action every- 
where."— Program of 1948, UNESCO 
Executive Board. 



What can we do, as indivi- 
duals or as groups, to develop 
support for UNESCO? 



"Agreed and Determined" 

The curtains of iron or fog that hide 
nations from each other are to be 
lifted. When a state joins UNESCO, 
this pledge is made. The specific 
meaning of "freedom" is clearly 
stated. Yet, how far is the world from 
achieving it. When practical plans for 
implementing this freedom are dis- 
cussed, what difficulties arise! 

There are many immediate steps 
that Rotarians and others can initi- 
ate to break through the fog of prej- 
udice, ignorance, and fear that be- 
clouds the minds of men. 



What limitations on equal 
education, the pursuit of ob- 
jective truth and the exchange 
of ideas and knowledge need 
to be removed? 

At home? 

And abroad? 



Child of the Charter 

"UNESCO is the conscience and 
spearhead of the United Nations." — 
Henri Bonnet, Ambassador of France 
to the U.S A. 

A concrete manifestation of 
UNESCO's relationship to the United 
Nations is the current project, en- 
dorsed by resolution of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, to promote 
the study of the United Nations in the 
common schools of all countries. 



In what ways can an in- 
formed public opinion shape 
the decisions of nations? 

How vigorous and enthusias- 
tic is the instruction on the 
United Nations, world peace, 
and human welfare that is of- 
fered in the schools of our com- 
munity? 
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AIMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC & CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 




UNESCO S STRUCTURE 
AND FUNCTIONS 



NATIONAL 
COMMISSIONS 

Bodies of experts set up by member 
states to advise their delegates to 
UNESCO, and to receive aid from 
UNESCO in their special fields. 



MEMBERSHIP 

Open to all UN members, plus any 
states not members of the UN who are 
recommended by the UNESCO Exec- 
utive Board and approved by a 2/3 
vote of the General Conference. Each 
member reports periodically on its 
activities in the fields of education, 
science and culture. 



18 members elected by the General Confer- 
ence for 3 year terms. Meets twice a year. 
Prepares agenda for Conference meetings 
and oversees execution of decisions. Nomi- 
nates Director-General and new members. 



Director-General serves for 6-year 
term, and can be reappointed. 
He selects administrative and re- 
search staff, formulates proposals 
for action by Conference and 
Board. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE 
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Each member state has up to 5 representatives, but only one vote. Meets annually to 
pass on programs submitted by Board, submit recommendations to member states 
for action at home. Calls international conferences. Elects members of the Execu- 
tive Board, and upon the advice of the Board selects the Director-General and new 
members. 



AFFILIATED 

WITH 

UNITED NATIONS 

THROUGH IT* 

ECONOMIC I 

SOCIAL 

COUNCIL 



COOPERATES 
WITH OTHER 
SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES 
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UNESCO 

Article L 1. The purpose of the Organization is to con- 

tribute to peace and security by promoting col- 
laboration among the nations through education, 
science and culture in orcler to further universal 
respect for justice, for the rule of law and for 
the human rights and fundamental freedoms 
which are affirmed for the peoples of the world, 
without distinction of race, sex, language or reli- 
gion, by the Charter of the United Nations. 



To realize this purpose the Organization will : 

(a) collaborate in the work of advancing 
the mutual knowledge and understand- 
ing of peoples, through all means of 
mass communication and to that end 
recommend such international agree- 
ments as may be necessary to promote 
the free flow of ideas by word and image ; 

(b) give fresh impulse to popular education 
and to the spread of culture ; 

by collaborating with Members, at their 
request, in the development of educa- 
tional activities; 

by instituting collaboration among the 
nations to advance the ideal of equality 
of educational opportunity without re- 
gard to race, sex or any distinction, eco- 
nomic or social ; 

by suggesting educational methods best 
suited to prepare the children of the 
world for the responsibilities of freedom ; 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



Peace Can Be Taught 

"There can be no true freedom and 
consequently no genuine culture in a 
world that is half bond and half free, 
half fed and half starved, where ex- 
ploitation and injustice flourish side 
by side with pious expressions of good 
intentions and high-sounding poli- 
cies." — Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
UNESCO delegate from India. 



What specific projects are 
operating in our town to fur- 
ther this purpose of UNESCO? 



The urgent need for teaching peace 
is apparent to all. The moral basis of 
peace — faith in the pledged word, 
common conceptions of justice, and 
the individual rights of people — can 
only be established by patient teach- 
ing. 



How can respect for funda- 
mental freedoms be inspired in 
nations which have lived long 
under dictatorships? 



Hew UNESCO Will Work 

Newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
motion pictures convey knowledge of 
each other's lives from people to peo- 
ple. Approximately 300 million people 
listen daily to some form of broad- 
casting. These industries are cooper- 
ating internationally through UNESCO 
to teach peace and remove obstacles 
to the movement of ideas by word and 
image. 



To what extent do our local 
newspapers, etc., contribute to 
the purpose of UNESCO? 

How might their contribu- 
tion be increased? 



Fundamental education is needed 
for half the people in the world who 
cannot read or write. Literacy makes 
better farmers and citizens. To this 
end, UNESCO "pilot projects" are al- 
ready cooperating with governments 
in China, East Africa, Haiti, and Peru. 

The responsibilities of freedom: "Our 
purpose is the training of strong per- 
sonalities without neglect of the 
masses, and the expansion of the 
masses without the stifling of the in- 
dividual." — M. Torres Bodet, Mexico, 
director-general of UNESCO. 



Considering that the German 
and Japanese aggressor nations 
had a high literacy, what other 
subjects should be taught? 



To what extent do the local 
schools prepare children to un- 
derstand the responsibilities of 
freedom? 
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UNESCO 



(c) maintain, increase and diffuse knowl- 
edge; 

by assuring the conservation and pro- 
tection of the world's inheritance of 
books, works of art and monuments of 
history and science and recommending 
to the nations concerned the necessary 
international conventions ; 

by encouraging cooperation among the 
nations in all branches of intellectual 
activity, including the international ex- 
change of persons active in the fields 
of education, science and culture and 
the exchange of publications, objects of 
artistic and scientific interest and other 
materials of information; 

by initiating methods of international 
cooperation calculated to give the peo- 
ple of all countries access to the printed 
and published material produced by 
any of them. 



3. With a view to preserving the independence, 
integrity and fruitful diversity of the cultures 
and educational systems of the States Members 
of this Organization, the Organization is pro- 
hibited from intervening in matters which are 
essentially within their domestic jurisdiction. 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



The world's inheritance has suffered 
from destruction and loot in recent 
years. Dictators burned books, perse- 
cuted scientists, and pillaged art gal- 
leries. War trampled unthinkingly on 
learning and beauty. Now the task is 
to conserve and restore. 



How about the stimulation 
and encouragement of new art 
and science as well as conser- 
vation? 



( 



The Rotary Foundation with its fel- 
lowships for advanced study in an- 
other country, its sponsorship of social 
welfare experts under UNESCO's "re- 
fresher" plan is one among many en- 
gaged in this enterprise. Theater 
Institutes, seminars, and conferences 
offer endless opportunities for cooper- 
ation between artists, musicians, and 
scientists. 

To make books available everywhere, 
UNESCO is preparing a universal 
copyright convention, publishing the 
world classics, organizing traveling li- 
braries, and projecting ways to over- 
come difficulties in purchasing books 
from another country. 



What would happen to any 
nation's music or architecture 
if all "foreign" inspiration were 
excluded? 

Scientists of how many na- 
tions cooperated in the devel- 
opment of atomic energy? 



How might individuals co- 
operate with UNESCO in 
promoting the diffusion of 
knowledge? 



The No-Trespassing Sign 

UNESCO has no power to legislate 
nor to coerce. It can only provide na- 
tions, organizations and individuals 
with ideas and opportunities. 

While exchange does not imply uni- 
formity of culture, the hope is to de- 
velop "an orchestration of diversity." 
Each nation or region will contribute 
its particular genius to a world com- 
position. "Men may not ever think 
alike, but they may come to feel alike." 



On what basis might UNESCO 
contribute to a reconciliation 
of Marxian materialism with 
religious philosophy? 

What is the unifying idea 
with definite, practical impli- 
cations for all UNESCO activi- 
ties? 

To what extent would "ad- 
vance of world civilization" — 
suggested by Julian Huxley — 
describe such a unifying idea? 
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UNESCO 

Article II. 1. Membership of the United Nations Organ- 

ization shall carry with it the right to member- 
ship of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. 



Article III. The Organization shall include a General Con- 

ference, an Executive Board and a Secretariat. 



Article IV. 1. The General Conference shall consist of 

the representatives of the States Members of the 
Organization. The Government of each Member 
State shall appoint not more than five delegates, 
who shall be selected after consultation with 
the National Commission, if established, or with 
educational, scientific and cultural bodies. 



Article VII. 1. Each Member State shall make such ar- 

rangements as suit its particular conditions for 
the purpose of associating its principal bodies 
interested in educational, scientific and cultural 
matters with the work of the Organization* pref- 
erably by the formation of a National Commis- 
sion broadly representative of the Government 
and such bodies. 

2. National Commissions or national co-oper- 
ating bodies, where they exist, shall act in an 
advisory capacity to their respective delegations 
to the General Conference and to their Govern- 
ments in matters relating to the Organization 
and shall function as agencies of liaison in all 
matters of interest to it. 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



Broader than the United Nations: 

By a two-thirds vote of the member 
states, non-members of the United 
Nations may be admitted, including 
former enemies. For membership see 
table, pages 148 to 151. 

A Simple Structure: 

\ The Executive Board with 18 mem- 
bers, men prominent in educational, 
scientific, and cultural fields, acts as 
a steering committee. Heading the 
Secretariat of some 500 persons from 
31 nations is Former Foreign Minister 
of Mexico, Torres Bodet. He succeeded 
the celebrated British biologist, Julian 
Huxley. 

The Fount of Authority: 

The policy, financing, and program 
of UNESCO is determined by the Gen- 
eral Conference which meets annually 
at locations which may vary from year 
to year. In November, 1946, it was 
Paris, France; in November, 1947, 
Mexico City, Mexico; in November, 
1948, Beirut, Lebanon. Decisions of 
the General Conference in most in- 
stances are by simple majority. 

UNESCO's Unique Feature: 

This device of National Commis- 
sions is without precedent in world 
organization. It brings UNESCO into 
direct contact with the people of 
member nations. 

Typical of some 40 nations that have 
National Commissions is the U.S.A. 
Composed of representatives from 
100 organizations, some 500 groups 
send delegates to its conferences. Re- 
gional meetings bring out thousands 
of local leaders. Thus UNESCO can 
reach "the grass roots" and the peo- 
ple can influence U.S. A policy in 
UNESCO matters. 



What significance, if any, can 
be attached to the absence of 
Russia from UNESCO, though 
Czechoslovakia and Poland are 
members? 



What are the advantages of 
moving the annual meeting 
from place to place? 



How may better understand- 
ing — people to people — grow 
out of the National Commis- 
sions? 

What can Rotarians do to in- 
sure strong National Commis- 
sions representative of the edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural 
life of their country? 
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UNESCO 
THE WORK OF UNESCO 



Repairing the Damages of War: From its 1948 budget of $7,682,- 
637, UNESCO appropriated $616,000 for educational reconstruc- 
tion. Compared with the colossal need represented by schools and 
laboratories closed, looted, and destroyed, the amount is ridiculously 
small. During 1947-48, however, private sources raised $180,000,000 
to be expended for practical aid in educational reconstruction in 
war-wrecked countries. 

Here is a striking demonstration of UNESCO's dependence on 
peoples rather than governments. With its small appropriation, 
UNESCO can provide experts, organize conferences, and survey 
needs. The Book of Needs (price $1.00) details the total picture as 
seen by UNESCO field missions, lists priorities, and shows what na- 
tions are doing to help themselves. 

Campaign for Literacy: One of four "pilot projects" in funda- 
mental education is working in British Nyassaland. Local govern- 
ment provides most of the funds. From its total appropriation of 
$250,000, UNESCO furnishes the services of a Danish expert, the 
latest tools of instruction including films and the advice of its world- 
wide Panel of Experts. Aim is to raise living standards of a tribal 
agricultural community and to spread literacy, at first in the mother 
tongue and later in English. 

International Understanding: In addition to working through the 
mass communications industries of press, motion picture, and radio, 
searching inquiries into the tensions affecting international under- 
standing are being carried out by UNESCO in collaboration with 
leading social scientists everywhere. Healing the wounds of war. 
UNESCO is extending its work to Germany and Japan. Here educa- 
tional reconstruction and other projects are already under way. 

Other UNESCO Projects: A hundred separate ventures have been 
launched including an Institute to explore the resources of the Amazon 
basin, a world Teacher's Charter, youth work camps to rebuild schools 
in devastated countries, the drafting of a modern formulation of the 
Rights of Man, and a World University of the Air. If it seems that 
the youthful and relatively poor UNESCO is scattering its shot un- 
duly, the greatness of the need may be recalled, together with the fact 
that UNESCO can legitimately summon the effort and resources of 
all mankind. 
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INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
UNION ITU 

In promoting the free flow of ideas, UNESCO has assumed the 
burden of a cause that scientists have long championed. 

Science knows no boundaries. Freedom to explore, to experiment, 
to exchange information and ideas — these are the conditions for 
progress. Despite the impediments that national jealousy and com- 
mercial monopoly have sought to interpose, scientists the world over 
have insisted — passionately at times — on this freedom. Without it, 
they cannot work. 

No small part of the contribution of science to civilization has been 
the overcoming of the physical obstacles to communication. The fact 
that the oldest of intergovernmental organizations concerns com- 
munications is no accident. Nearly a century ago, representatives of 
a score of nations were seeking ways of coordinating and improving 
the mechanical flow of private and official messages across national 
boundaries. 

In May, 1865, twenty nations met in Paris to form the International 
Telegraph Union. Even earlier, unions were established between 
Austria and Germany (1850) and Western Europe (1855). These 
unions all involved standardization of equipment and operation in a 
single communications area, and agreements on the collection and 
accounting of telegraph rates. 

Organization has grown with the facilities science has provided. 
In 1885, regulations for international telephonic communication were 
established. The development of radio-telegraphy called for further 
negotiations. A Radio-telegraph Union made intercommunication 
between ships at sea compulsory in 1906. Finally, in 1932, at Madrid,, 
organizations of telegraph, telephone, and radio were all merged in 
the International Telecommunications Union which is competent to 
deal with any new developments in the field of communications be- 
tween nations. 

Once the lines of physical communication are cleared, there re- 
main, of course, the mental and moral blocks to the free flow of 
ideas. Government censorship, ignorant prejudice, and sheer lack of 
interest intervene. While ITU is limited to the technical field, the 
facilities it develops are essential to the growth of international 
understanding. 
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INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS UNION 

THE WORK OF ITU 

The International Telecommunications Union exists to improve 
service in its field. Efficient operation of technical facilities calls for 
established standards and operating rules. To make these facilities 
available to all countries calls for international cooperation. In the 
main, this end can be accomplished by periodic consultation and 
agreements that are readily acceptable to everyone concerned. But 
occasionally national interests may conflict and need harmonizing on 
the basis of general welfare. 

The functions of ITU can be summarized briefly. It aims to estab- 
lish the lowest rates for international telephonic and telegraphic 
communication consistent with keeping the independent financial 
administration of these services on a sound basis. It promotes meas- 
ures for the safety of life through telecommunication. It makes 
studies and recommendations available to all its members so that 
improvements in technique become generally known. 

One most important function of ITU is the allocation of radio 
channels world-wide to avoid harmful interferences. The present fre- 
quency allocation table charts the spectrum up to 10,500,000 kilo- 
cycles, and allocates the frequency bands to the various services, such 
as maritime navigation, aviation, broadcasting, etc. In this way, 
spectrum space is economized by sharing frequencies on a time or 
geographical basis. This arrangement was accomplished at an Ad- 
ministrative Radio Conference in 1947 at Atlantic City. 

At the same time and place, a new Convention of ITU was estab- 
lished. It provides for a Plenipotentiary Conference to meet every 
five years, an Administrative Council of 18 members, Administrative 
Conferences in the various fields of communication, an International 
Frequency Registration Board, and a General Secretariat which is a 
clearing-house for information and the recommendations of consulta- 
tive committees. The secretary-general is Franz von Ernst (Switzer- 
land). 

Essential to the efficient operations of ITU is the fact that its mem- 
bership is all but universal. 
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UNIVERSAL 
POSTAL UNION 



UPU 
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"A message to Garcia" . . . "The: mails must go through!" Who 
is there who has not found resolution and inspiration from the mag- 
nificent tradition of the postal service? Confronting the tough prob- 
lems of international conciliation, the postal record offers similar 
encouragement. The Universal Postal Union shines as a beacon light 
to those who despair of world cooperation. 

Here is an organization that has stood the test of time, that has 
solved problems of greatest practical difficulty, that has won the sup- 
port of every nation, and that still looks forward to greater achieve- 
ments. What greater hope could be cherished for the United Nations 
than the record of the Universal Postal Union? 

Since 1874, UPU has been bringing order into an international 
situation that was madly confused. The postal service between na- 
tions had grown haphazard. There was no uniformity of costs, rout- 
ing, or measurements. Each government provided a different tangle 
of rules and regulations. The system of accounting between countries 
for each one's service in handling the transit of mails was incredibly 
complex. Each was sure he was not receiving enough for the service 
given. 

How closely that picture resembles the present anarchy in inter- 
national relations. But in the postal field, international organization 
has succeeded in producing a large measure of uniformity and 
ordered freedom of communication. 

The Convention of UPU that is now in force was adopted by the 
Twelfth Congress that met in Paris in 1947. Hitherto congresses had 
met every five years to review the international convention on the 
basis of proposals presented by member governments. Now more 
elaborate machinery is provided for continuous functioning in the 
intervals between congresses. The current Convention of UPU is 
truly "universal" in its application. Its detailed provisions fill many 
pages. 

On page 34, salient provisions are quoted, and on page 36 will 
be found a record of some outstanding accomplishments. 

Let those who view the high purposes of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies as hopeless, take heart from the astonishing 
and fascinating record of the Universal Postal Union. 
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UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 

CONVENTION OF THE UNIVERSAL 
POSTAL UNION 

Basic and Distinguishing Provisions 



Article 1 



Article 2 



Article 13 






Article 74 



Article 78 



The countries between which the present 
Convention is concluded form, under the name 
of Universal Postal Union, a single postal terri- 
tory for the reciprocal exchange of correspond- 



ence. 



The purpose of the Postal Union is also to 
assure the organization and perfection of the 
various international postal services. 



Any country is permitted at any time to ad- 
here to the Convention. 



1. Delegates from the countries of the Union 
meet in Congress not later than five years after 
the effective date of the Acts of the preceding 
Congress, with a view to revising or completing 
those Acts, if necessary. 



Except in cases expressly provided for by the 
Convention, each administration retains the 
whole of the postage it collects. 



1. The cost of transit is borne by the admin- 
istration of the country of origin. 

2. The general accounting for such charges 
is effected on the basis of statistics taken once 
every three years, during a period of fourteen 
days. . . . 



COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 

A One- World Organization 

All countries, including their de- 
pendencies belong to the Union, with 
about 265,000 post offices following 
its agreements. Many dependencies 
are counted as separate countries so 
far as UPU is concerned. 



How essential is UPU to the 
UNESCO aim of promoting the 
"free flow of ideas"? 



! To speed improvement, members 
of UPU are encouraged to make more 
liberal agreements separately. The 
Postal Union of the Americas is an 
example. 

Members of UPU do not vote on 
admissions, but they voted to exclude 
Franco Spain at the twelfth Congress 
(1947). 

Congress in Brussels in 1952 

Each country has one vote, and can 
be represented by proxy. In Paris, 
UPU approved a relationship agree- 
ment with the United Nations, estab- 
lished an Executive Committee of 19 
nations to study postal problems dur- 
ing the interim before the next Con- 
gress which will be held in 1952 at 
Brussels. A special study looking 
toward the reduction of transit rates 
was begun. 

The Basic Provision 

By this simple expedient, a compli- 
cated anarchy of conflicting claims is 
avoided. 

The problem of adjusting payments 
for transit of mail across other coun- 
tries to its destination is done by 
sampling. Sender, forwarder, and re- 
ceiver report the weight of mail dur- 
ing the two-week period to the In- 
ternational Bureau of UPU at Berne, 
Switzerland, where the accounts are 
reconciled. 



What prevents the universal 
adoption of domestic postal 
rates such as has been achieved 
for the Americas? 

Why was Spain excluded? 



What advantages from the 
standpoint of progress result 
from periodic meetings as op- 
posed to continuous function- 
ing? 



Why is this provision fair as 
well as practical? 

How far would this method 
be applicable to other inter- 
national claims and counter- 
claims? 
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UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 

WORK OF UPU 

Fifteen countries meeting in Paris in 1863 laid the foundation for 
UPU. This pioneer conference provided for the classification of mail 
articles; for a uniform weight unit based on the metric system; for 
uniform postal rates wherever possible and for the limitation of 
transit charges to half the domestic rate of the transit country. 

The Congress of Berne (1874) established UPU so that all coun- 
tries adhere to the above principles. By providing that each country 
keep all the postage which it collected, it greatly simplified account- 
ing. In case of disagreement between countries, a procedure of arbi- 
tration was defined. Here was a pioneering step in the government 
of a quarrelsome world. If it has been found practical in the limited 
sphere of the postal service, why not generally? 

The International Bureau for regulating the affairs of UPU, the 
first international secretariat, began its modest existence at that time. 
Besides regulating accounts, . the Bureau is a clearing-house for all 
sorts of postal information. It arranges, for instance, that complete 
sets of all new postage stamps are sent to every country. The director 
is Dr. Alois Muri (Switzerland). 

The Congress of Washington (1897) began discussion of com- 
pletely free land and sea transit for all international mail. This ad- 
vance remains among the goals of UPU. Interesting to note is the 
decision that stamps for single rate print (1c in U.S.A.) should be 
green and on a single rate letter (5c in U.S.A.) should be dark blue, 
in all countries. 

Uniformity and facility of transit are the ideals sought in a vast 
number of agreements reached by various Congresses. Subscriptions 
by mail, international reply coupons, provisions for sending com- 
munications in braille to blind persons and phonograph records, in- 
surance, redirection of lost letters and communication with prisoners 
of war — these are only a few among the host of improvements that 
have been achieved. 

Freedom of transit is guaranteed to all air-mail correspondence 
throughout Union territory, whether the countries flown over take 
part in the onward dispatch of the correspondence, or not. UPU is 
seeking further progress in this field with the cooperation of the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization. 
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INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION 



ICAO 
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A giant flying boat (a Boeing B-314) was forced down in mid- 
Atlantic. Seas were extremely rough, and the outlook for the 69 
persons aboard could have been quite serious. A radio from the 
cutter Bibb assigned to one of ICAO's ocean weather stations, how- 
ever, directed the "crash landing" in its vicinity. Revolving round the 
aircraft at three-quarter speed, the cutter was able to quiet the seas 
so that life-rafts could be launched. By morning all the passengers 
were safe on board the cutter. 

The flying boat was then sunk to prevent its becoming a menace 
to ocean navigation, and the Bibb headed for New York. Within nine 
hours, the ocean weather station in mid-Atlantic was occupied by 
another cutter. 

This "greatest ocean rescue in aviation history" focussed attention 
on a small segment of the operations of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization. Forecasting weather over air routes and naviga- 
tional aids provide substantial service, but international action is 
needed in many other directions if air travelers throughout the world 
are to get safe, regular, and efficient transport. 

"Free as the air" is only an expression since man learned to fly. 
The first article of the ICAO Convention recognizes, however, reluc- 
tantly, the principle that each State has sovereignty over the air-space 
above its territory. The remainder of the Convention is concerned to 
modify this exclusive provision so that air traffic between states can 
prosper. 

Wars, unquestionably, have provided tremendous stimulation to 
aviation. At the same time they have accentuated the jealousy and 
fears of sovereign states where aviation is concerned. Yet in no field, 
is international cooperation more vital to safety of life and progress 
in service. This fact was recognized in 1919 when the International 
Commission for Air Navigation was established to work out standards 
on technical matters. In 1928, a Pan-American Convention was 
adopted at Havana which pledged adherence to certain principles in 
aviation. Now ICAO takes up the task of driving fear and suspicion 
from the skies where human conquest of physical obstacles has been 
so amazing. 
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INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 

CONVENTION OF INTERNATIONAL CIVIL 
AVIATION ORGANIZATION 



Basic and Distinguishing Provisions 



Article 44 Objectives: 

The aim and objectives of the Organization 
are to develop the principles and techniques of 
international air navigation and to foster the 
planning and development of international air 
transport so as to: 

(a) Insure the safe and orderly growth of inter- 
national civil aviation throughout the world ; 

(b) Encourage the arts of aircraft design and 
operation for peaceful purposes; 

(c) Encourage the development of airways, air- 
ports, and air navigation facilities for inter- 
national civil aviation; 

(d) Meet the needs of the peoples of the world 
for safe, regular, efficient, and economical 

V air transport; 

(e) Prevent economic waste caused by unrea- 
sonable competition; 

(f) Insure that the rights of contracting States 
are fully respected and that every contract- 
ing State has a fair opportunity to operate 
international airlines ; 

(g) Avoid discrimination between contracting 
States ; 

(h) Promote safety of flight in international air 
navigation ; 

(i) Promote generally the development of all 
aspects of international civil aeronautics. 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



Air Power for Peace 

In a message to the Conference in 
Chicago which started iCAO, the 
President of the United States com- 
mented that struggle for freedom of 
the seas had led to many wars. "We 
do not need to make that mistake 
again," he said. "I know you will see 
to it that the air which God gave to 
everyone shall not become the means 
of domination over anyone." 

Structure of ICAO 

In pursuit of these objectives, all 
the members meet annually in an As- 
sembly. Decisions are by simple ma- 
jority. These concern general policy, 
the budget, and election of the 21 
members who form the Council. An 
amendment to the Convention re- 
quires the vote and ratification of 
two-thirds of the members. 

The Council is the executive body 
and is in almost continuous session. 
Representatives to it may not be em- 
ployed or financially interested in any 
international air service. The Council 
creates standards for international air 
navigation, and may be asked to arbi- 
trate disputes between nations. It may 
suggest to members the formation of 
joint air services. 

Working under direction of the 
Council are two Commissions on Air 
Navigation and Air Transport, and 
three special committees. 

Finally, there is the Secretariat 
headed by Secretary-General Albert 
Roper (France) . Besides the servicing 
of the above organs, the Secretariat 
produces a wide range of techni- 
cal publications including operational 
standards, manuals and glossaries; 
The expenses of the Organization 
amount to $2,600,000 a year. 



In what instances is civil avi- 
ation a possible threat to peace 
at the present time? 



Why is Spain still a member 
of ICAO though expelled in 
1947? 



How might competition be- 
tween nations cause economic 
waste? 



What forms of discrimination 
exist in international civil avi- 
ation today? 
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INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 

THE WORK OF ICAO 

Following the Chicago Conference in 1944 more than two years 
elapsed before 26 nations had ratified the Convention to bring ICAO 
into being. During this period the work was carried on by a pro- 
visional organization. The first meeting of the Assembly was held 
in May, 1947, at Montreal, Canada, which is the headquarters of 
ICAO, and the Council was elected that will serve the organization 
until 1950. 

Much of the work involves the preparation of standards under 
which international civil aviation can operate with efficiency and 
safety. Through the cooperation of its members who now include 
more than two-thirds of the nations of the earth, ICAO has estab- 
lished uniform practices in meteorological services, traffic control, 
communications, radio beacons and ranges, search and rescue ar- 
rangements and many other facilities required for the safe inter- 
national flight. 

Agreement in the technical field, while not easy, was most likely, 
because everyone is opposed to accidents and delays, and all were 
seeking the same objective. The same cannot be said for the effort to 
develop equal rights of air transportation between all nations. This 
goal of ICAO encounters the stubborn fact of great inequalities in 
the efficiency of civil aviation. Fear of competition and pride in 
their national airlines frustrate the ideal that would put service to 
mankind above any other consideration. 

Still ICAO has by no means abandoned its effort to reach a general 
understanding in these economic and political fields. In small mat- 
ters like cutting red tape which delays air traffic, it has had some 
success. Agreements have also been reached to ease the process of 
transferring title to aircraft from one country to another. 

In two instances, ICAO has arranged for facilities that no single 
nation was willing to provide. One is for maintaining 13 weather 
observation stations in the North Atlantic. The other is an agree- 
ment for sharing the expense of a "Loran" (long range aid to navi- 
gation) station at Vik, Iceland. 

ICAO holds many regional meetings with practical results. Offices 
have been established in Paris, Dublin, Cairo, and Melbourne. 



INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME 
CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION 



IMCO 



A generous tradition has long protected those who venture their 
lives upon the great deep. Evidence is seen in the unwritten code of 
the sea that offers aid to the distressed of any nationality, to friend 
or foe. Equally significant is the possession of great merchant navies 
by some of the smallest nations and the freedom and privileges ac- 
corded tramp shipping to ply its trade in every port. 

The need for harmonizing government interests in shipping exists, 
nevertheless. The Navigation Acts which restricted commerce to Bri- 
tish bottoms and contributed to the American War of Independence 
are a classic instance. They were repealed in 1849. Disasters, like the 
collision of the 5.5. Titanic with an iceberg, highlighted the common 
dangers that call for international cooperation. Low freight rates and 
efficient service are among the basic requirements of a prosperous 
world economy. 

From 1897 to 1937, the International Maritime Committee held 
nineteen conferences dealing with legal phases of merchant shipping. 
The two World Wars and the emergency conditions of their after- 
maths produced intensified cooperation among allied governments. 
Yet, aside from these temporary arrangements, intergovernmental or- 
ganization was restricted to the Hydrographic Bureau and a commis- 
sion to maintain the lighthouse at Cape Spartel. The need for a 
specialized intergovernmental agency for shipping was obvious. 

At a conference called by the United Nations at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in February, 1948, thirty-two nations agreed on the Convention 
of the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization. It will 
enter into force when ratified by twenty-one nations, of which seven 
shall each have shipping of not less than one million gross tons. Ini- 
tiative for this conference came from the Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission by way of the Economic and Social Council, an 
illustration of the process of coordinating the work of the specialized 
agencies. 

A preparatory committee is getting ready for the first session 
of the Assembly of IMCO which will be held as soon as the Con- 
vention enters into force. 
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MARITIME CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION 



THE WORK OF IMCO 

The discussions which preceded adoption of the Convention fore- 
shadowed the kind of work that IMCO is expected to perform. Con- 
tinuous effort to achieve international cooperation in shipping was 
held preferable to the existing practice of sporadic diplomatic con- 
ferences. The need was expressed for an agency that could par- 
ticipate on an equal basis with the aviation, telecommunication, and 
meteorological organizations in the protection of life at sea. 

On the other hand, it was established that certain shipping prob- 
lems should be handled as much as possible through normal com- 
mercial channels without government interference. Persons expe- 
rienced in shipping, rather than government officials, should par- 
ticipate in the work of the organization. The scope of activities, 
however, was not limited to technical matters. 

The purposes of IMCO as stated in the Convention are as follows : 

To provide machinery for cooperation among governments in all 
regulations relating to shipping engaged in international trade; 

To encourage the removal of discriminatory action and unneces- 
sary restrictions affecting shipping — not including subsidies if these 
did not restrict the freedom of snipping of all flags; 

To consider measures for dealing with unfair practices by shipping 
concerns ; 

To consider shipping problems referred to it by the United Nations 
or a specialized agency; and 

To exchange information among governments. 

To accomplish these purposes, there is an Assembly of all mem- 
bers which meets every two years, a Council of sixteen divided be- 
tween nations which provide international shipping and those with 
an interest in seaborne trade, and a Secretariat. There is also a 
Maritime Safety Committee of fourteen members, of which at least 
eight are to be the largest ship-owning nations. 

Discussing the economic importance of this field of communication, 
U. S. Under Secretary of State Clayton said: "The power-driven 
vessel plying the free seas is the cheapest form of transportation in 
the world. For many years we shipped cotton from Houston to Shang- 
hai at less cost that it took to bring it from Oklahoma to Houston. 
Man can now fly over the seas quicker than he can travel on the sur- 
face, but it seems safe to say that his goods will for the most part 
travel on and not above the water." 
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WORLD METEOROLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION 



WMO 



"Everyone complains about the weather, but nobody does anything 
about it," quipped Mark Twain. The remark in one sense is not 
strictly, true, just one hundred years ago, Britons began reporting 
their uncertain climate. A fine July day was recorded everywhere 
except in Manchester. Thirteen years later, daily forecasts were begun. 

Today there are 5,000 weather-reporting stations in Europe alone, 
and governments have weather bureaus all over the world. Special 
ships patrol the seas. Balloons make daily explorations of the upper 
atmosphere. Radio and radar probe even higher. And efforts more 
recently have been made to change the weather by releasing dry ice 
into clouds that appear over parched lands. 

However we may deride the weather man, his forecasts receive the 
most serious attention from innumerable important interests. The 
safety of life at sea and in the air, huge transactions in food and 
other commodities, the policies of governments, insurance rates on 
great outdoor events, may hinge on his predictions. Their accuracy 
depends in large part upon prompt and accurate reports from all over 
the world. 

Consequently, recognition of meteorological as an international 
concern came early. Following informal meetings of weather men at 
Brussels (1853) and Leipzig (1873) the International Meteorological 
Organization was created at Utrecht, Netherlands, in 1878. 

Most interesting from the standpoint of international cooperation 
were the statutes formulated at this meeting. For the first time, there 
arose the question of voting according to the size of the country. It 
was finally decided, however, that each country should have a single 
vote. 

The International Meteorological Organization, strictly speaking, 
was not an inter-governmental organization. Directors of national 
weather services attended conferences and implemented majority 
decisions as they found practical. In 1947, however, a Convention 
was adopted transforming IMO into the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization which will come into existence after ratification by thirty 
nations. 
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THE STORY BEHIND 
AN ILO MENTION 




A ESC referred proposal to International 
Labor Organization for action. 




44 Proposal submitted to annual conference 
of ILO members. Studied, discussed, and 
passed as Convention by necessary % 
majority. 




Those countries ratifying Convention 
must pass laws to implement it. 




Worldwide guarantee of trade union 
rights suggested to U.N. Economic & 
Social Council by American Federation 
of Labor and World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 




ILO Governing Body broadened pro- 
posal to guarantee freedom of associa- 
tion for employers as well as employees. 




>AII ILO members must submit Conven- 
tion to their governments for considera- 
tion within 1 8 months. 



• • 






Ratifying countries must make annual re- 
ports on progress, are subject to ILO 
enforcement machinery. 




GRAPHICS INSTITUTE, NEW YORK 



INTERNATIONAL LABOR 

ORGANIZATION ILO 

The air of the factory is heavy with tropical heat and stench of un- 
washed bodies. Sanitary and safety provisions are unknown. How 
he would stare if he were told about the conditions that workingmen 
in other lands demand and accept as a matter of course. 

He may even think himself lucky. Thousands of his own country- 
men envy him and would be glad to take his place if he faltered. He 
is lucky to be allowed to stand twelve hours, without intermission, 
by his machine, lucky to get the few cents that reward the labor of 
his long day; lucky to bring a bare subsistence home to his wife and 
family. 

"Home" — the world is a bitter jest on his lips. Somewhere in 
the sweltering city, in the shadows of a railway bridge, perhaps, is 
the place he calls home — a place without roof or walls. There his 
children struggle for life or die. The life expectancy is less than 
thirty years in his country. There his wife waits for him and his 
meagre earnings. 

This man is a menace to the world he serves so blindly. His cheap 
labor menaces the living standards of labor everywhere. The articles 
he produces offer unfair competition in world markets. His misery 
and his ignorance make him an easy mark for agitation and po- 
litical conspiracy. 

An exaggerated picture? Yes and no. For millions it approximates 
the actual conditions of industrial life. Fcr millions more, in happier 
lands, it represents the pit of despair from which they are trying to 
escape with varying success. To everyone with a stake in world peace 
the exploited worker is a problem that calls for international coopera- 
tion. 

The International Labor Organization was established April 11, 
1919, to solve this problem. In those turbulent days following the 
First World War, it was called "an alternative to violent revolution." 
Although far from accomplishing all its aims, ILO has registered 
many solid achievements. It has survived its sister organization, the 
League of Nations, to become one of the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR ORGANIZATION 

Basic and Distinguishing Provisions 

Preamble Whereas universal and lasting peace can be 

established only if it is based upon social justice; 
And whereas conditons of labor exist involving 
such injustice, hardship and privation to large 
numbers of people as to produce unrest so great 
that the peace and harmony of the world is 
imperilled; and an improvement of those con- 
ditions is urgently required : as, for example, the 
regulation of the hours of work, including the 
establishment of a maximum working day and 
week, the regulation of the labor supply, of the 
prevention of unemployment, the provision of 
an adequate living wage, the protection of the 
worker against sickness, disease and injury aris- 
ing out of his employment, the protection of 
children, young persons and women, provision 
for old age and injury, protection of the inter- 
ests of the workers when employed in countries 
other than their own, recognition of the prin- 
ciple of equal remuneration for work of equal 
value, recognition of the principle of freedom 
of association, the organization of vocational 
and technical education and other measures; 

Whereas also the failure of any nation to 
adopt humane conditions of labor is an obstacle 
in the way of other nations which desire to im- 
prove conditions in their own countries ; 

THE HIGH CONTRACTING PARTIES, 

moved by sentiments of justice and humanity 
as well as by the desire to secure the permanent 
peace of the world, and with a view to attaining 
the objectives set forth in this Preamble, agree 
to the following Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization: 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



Geneva or Montreal? 

Between the wars, the International 
Labor Office (Secretariat of ILO) oc- 
cupied fine premises in Geneva, 
Switzerland. To escape Nazi pressures 
it was moved to Montreal, Canada,, 
in 1940. Whether it will return to 
Geneva has not been determined. 

Declaration of Philadelphia 

The original Constitution of 1919 
was amended in 1946 to include a 
declaration on post-war policy made 
at Philadelphia in 1944 as follows: 

Fundamental principles of the Or- 
ganization are: 

(a) labor is not a commodity; 
' (b) freedom of expression and of as- 
sociation are essential to sus- 
tained progress; 

(c) poverty anywhere constitutes a 
danger to prosperity everywhere; 

(d) the war against want requires a 
common effort by all nations. 

A "solemn obligation" of ILO is to 
further programs of full employment, 
minimum wages, collective bargaining, 
social security, etc. The ILO pledges 
cooperation with other agencies. The 
principles of ILO are applicable any- 
where with due regard for the stage 
of development reached by each peo- 
ple. 

Membership 

Members of the United Nations can 
join ILO by simply accepting the Con- 
stitution. Other states are admitted 
by two-thirds vote. Two years no- 
tice is required for withdrawal. 

Russia is not a member of ILO, but 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia are among the 60 nations that 
belong. 



How are the problems of 
peace complicated today by 
threats of revolution and the 
discontents of workingmen? 



To what extent have trade 
unions contributed to higher 
living standards? 



How far is any member obli- 
gated by these statements to 
implement any particular deci- 
sion of ILO? 



To what extent is ILO weak- 
ened by the failure of any na- 
tion to become a member? 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 

Article 3 1. The meetings of the General Conference 

of representatives of the Members shall be held 
from time to time as occasion may require, and 
at least once in every year. It shall be composed 
of four representatives of each of the Members, 
of whom two shall be Government delegates 
and the two others shall be delegates representing 
respectively the employers and the work people 
of each of the Members. 



Article 19 5. In the case of a Convention — 

(a) The Convention will be communicated to 
all Members for ratification; 

(b) Each of the Members undertakes that it 
will, within the period of one year at most from 
the closing of the session of the Conference, or 
if it is impossible owing to exceptional circum- 
stances to do so within the period of one year, 
then at the earliest practical moment and in no 
case later than eighteen months from the clos- 
ing of the session of the Conference, bring the 
Convention before the authority or authorities 
within whose competence the matter lies, for 
the enactment of legislation or other action ; . . . 



Article 24 In the event of any representation being made 

to the International Labor Office by an indus- 
trial association of employers or of workers that 
any of the Members has failed to secure in any 
respect the effective observance within its juris- 
diction of any Convention to which it is a party, 
the Governing Body may communicate this rep- 
resentation to the Government against which it 
is made, and may invite that Government to 
make such statement on the subject as it may 
think fit. 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



The Unique Feature of ILO 

Associating leaders of industry and 
labor in its deliberations, ILO pro- 
posals are more likely to be expert, 
practical, and acceptable. Rotarian 
Reginald S. Brooke, employer repre- 
sentative of South Africa at the 1946 
General Conference reported: "I 
doubt if any parliament is accus- 
tomed to such courtesy and good 
manners. Everyone is entitled to ar- 
gue his case strongly, but it is tra- 
ditional to avoid hurt feelings." 

Besides the General Conference, ex- 
ecutive functions are undertaken by a 
16-nation Governing Body similarly 
constituted, and by the International 
Labor Office as the secretariat is 
known. The 1949 budget totals $5,- 
215,539. 

Conventions 

A special meaning is attached by 
ILO to this term. Normally signifying 
"a treaty," ILO conventions are actu- 
ally model legislation, approved by 
two-thirds of the General Conference, 
and recommended to members for in- 
corporation in their national laws. By 
this means, ILO proposals gain force 
of law without infringing upon the 
sovereignty of member nations. 

This device is employed by the 
United Nations and other specialized 
agencies. With their limited powers, 
conventions represent the closest ap- 
proach to international law to date. 

Complaints 

Limitations imposed by national 
sovereignty make direct enforcement 
of Conventions impossible. ILO can, 
however, call members to account by 
giving publicity to complaints, by ap- 
pointing a Commission of Inquiry, 
or by referring the complaint to the 
International Court of Justice. 



To what extent can an em- 
ployer representative serve the 
interests of all employers? 

How might a worker delegate 
of a backward country and em- 
ployer delegates from an ad- 
vanced country make common 
cause? 



What considerations would 
impel a national legislature to 
ratify an ILO Convention? 



What further steps would be 
needed to make ILO Conven- 
tions absolutely binding? 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 



* THE WORK OF ILO 

As of January 1, 1949, 89 Conventions had been adopted, 59 were 
in force, and a total of 992 ratifications by national governments had 
been secured. 

"The results of these Conventions have been felt in every corner of 
the earth. The working mother in New Zealand who is guaranteed a 
six weeks' holiday with pay after her child is born; the worker in 
Latin America whose family is protected by social insurance covering 
sickness, accidents, and unemployment; the European child who can- 
not be forced to leave school at an early age to work in the coal 
mines; the British or Norwegian merchant seaman who, in case of 
shipwreck is guaranteed his salary, transportation home, pay for his 
gear, and another job — these and millions of other workers can testify 
to the effectiveness of the ILO's work." — From an ILO report. 

The Maritime Conference held in June, 1946, brought to 25 the 
Conventions which form the International Maritime Code. This gov- 
erns almost every phase of the working and living conditions of men 
who go down to the sea in ships. It was regarded as a fitting tribute 
to the great risks and exertions of merchant seamen, during the War. 

Since 1945, eight industrial committees have been functioning. 
They consist of two representatives each from labor, management, 
and government in countries where a given industry is of some im- 
portance. Their reports on coal mining, textiles, construction, iron 
and steel production, metal trades, inland transport, and petroleum 
are published by ILO. Some idea of the extent of information dis- 
tributed by the Office can be gained from the fact that it is publishing 
more than 100 printed pages daily from centers in three continents. 
The secretary-general is David A. Morse (U.S.A. ) . 

On the initiative of the World Federation of Trade Unions and the 
American Federation of Labor, the question of trade-union rights was 
raised. A report of ILO was approved by the Economic and Social 
Council and the General Assembly. At the 31st Conference of ILO in 
1948, at San Francisco, a convention guaranteeing the rights of em- 
ployees and employers to organize was adopted. Other conventions 
covered free government-sponsored employment services and the con- 
ditions of work for women and children. 

Rotary observer at this conference was Mr. Almon E. Roth, a past- 
president of Rotary International, whose report appeared in "The 
Rotarian" magazine of October, 1948. 
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FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION 



FAO 
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A good way to gauge the intentions of a new organization is the 
character of the man who was first chosen to lead it and whose guid- 
ing genius has meant so much to its success to date. In the craggy 
features and the rolling Scotch burr of Sir John Boyd Orr, first direc- 
tor-general of FAO, is personified the determination to free the world 
from want. From the lips of this professional farmer of the bleak 
Scottish moors came the prophetic assurance: "FAO is the world's 
answer to the atomic bomb. If the nations cannot agree on food, they 
can agree on nothing. If they can agree, it is likely that before long 
they will find it easier to agree on other matters." 

On the facts of human want, the nations are in agreement. The 
World Food Survey of FAO which covered 90 per cent of the world's 
people established those facts beyond dispute. Even before 1939, five 
out of every ten people in the world were eating less than sufficient to 
maintain normal health. Not more than one third were getting 
enough. The devastation and disorganization of war makes the situa- 
tion much worse today. 

Two-thirds of the world's people are farmers. Fisheries and forestry 
also fall within the scope of FAO. Everyone is a consumer. Everyone 
is consequently concerned with the herculean task that FAO has as- 
sumed. 

"It can be done!" the scientists say. Want is no longer necessary. 
Today we know how to make two ears of corn grow where one grew 
before. We can sustain herds of cattle in which every cow gives 
thirty quarts a day; and we can breed fowls that lay 300 eggs a year. 
Scientific agriculture could provide all the food needed by the people 
of the world if it were known and practiced everywhere. 

So the primary task of FAO is to teach, not only how to grow but 
how to consume food more intelligently. It is also concerned with 
allocating food during any period of dire want and with assuring 
stable prices to encourage more production. 

Fiat Panis — "let there be bread" — is the motto Sir John Boyd Orr 
chose for FAO. "It can be done. The wealth exists in the earth. The 
power exists in the hills. Men have the tools and the training. What 
remains to be seen is whether they have the wit and the character to 
work together." 
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FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 

THE CONSTITUTION OF FAO 

Basic and Distinguishing Provisions 

Preamble The nations accepting this Constitution, being 

determined to promote the common welfare by 
furthering separate and collective action on 
their part for the purposes of 



raising levels of nutrition and standards of 
living of the peoples under their respective 
jurisdictions, 



securing improvements in the efficiencv of the 
production and distribution of all food and 
agricultural products, 



bettering the conditions of rural populations, 
and thus contributing toward an expanding 
world economy, 



hereby establish the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, hereinafter 
referred to as "the Organization," through which 
the members will report to one another on the 
measures taken and the progress achieved in 
the fields of action set forth above. 



FUNCTIONS OF THE ORGANIZATION 

Article 1 1. The Organization shall collect, analyze, inter- 

pret, and disseminate information relating 
to nutrition, food, and agriculture. 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



An Expanding World Economy 

All wealth consists of. human labor, 
the economists tell us, and the fuel 
of labor is food. A normal diet is 
essential to full production. If food is 
plentiful and cheap, moreover, the 
family budget can afford other good 
things, Business prospers. The farmer 
prospering becomes a better customer. 
At the basis of an expanding world 
economy is a more plentiful food sup- 
ply- 
Statement of Viscount Bruce 

Viscount Bruce, former prime min- 
ister of Australia, says: "There should 
be an annual review of the national 
agricultural programs of all nations 
so that they can fit these programs 
into one whole plan of food produc- 
tion. Today too many are inclined to 
think in terms of surpluses and even 
of the ghastly doctrine of restriction 
of production. What we have to do is 
to plan to meet the ascertained needs." 

Machinery for Progress 

The Organization consists of an 
annual Conference in which all mem- 
bers have an equal vote, a Council 
of 18 members to act between sessions 
of the Conference, and a Secretariat 
of about 500. The annual budget is 
$5,000,000. Not paid by FAO are the 
services of many experts made avail- 
able by governments. 

The functions of two organizations 
have been absorbed by FAO — The In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, Italy, established in 1905, has 
become a regional office of FAO. The 
Temporary International Emergency 
Food Council established in 1946 to 
allocate world food surpluses has be- 
come a committee reporting to the 
FAO Council. 



What kinds of action might 
nations take to improve the 
diet of their citizens? 



How do land reform, hybrid 
seed, power projects, and com- 
modity agreements relate to 
these purposes? 



What benefits can efficient 
farmers and well-fed people 
expect from FAO? 



Fiat Panis — "let there be 
bread" — To what extent are 
the members of FAQ able to 
fulfill this purpose? 
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2. The Organization shall promote, and where 
appropriate, shall recommend national and 
international action with respect to 

(a) scientific technological, social and eco- 
nomic research relating to nutrition, 
food, and agriculture; 

(b) the improvement of education and ad- 
ministration relating to nutrition, food, 
and agriculture, and the spread of pub- 
lic knowledge of nutritional and agri- 
cultural science and practice; 

(c) the conservation of natural resources 
and the adoption of improved methods 
of agricultural production; 

(d) the improvement of the processing, 
marketing, and distribution of food and 
agricultural products; 

(e) the adoption of policies for the provi- 
sion of adequate agricultural credit, na- 
tional and international; 

'(f) the adoption of international policies 
with respect to agricultural commodity 
arrangements. 



3. It shall also be the function of the Organi- 
zation 

(a) to furnish such technical assistance as 
governments may request; 

(b) to organize, in cooperation with the 
governments concerned, such missions 
as may be needed to assist them to ful- 
fill the obligations arising from their 
acceptance of the recommendations of 
the United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture; and 

■ (c) generally to take all necessary and ap- 
propriate action to implement the pur- 
poses of the Organization as set forth 
in the Preamble. 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



Reports 

These are public and available to 
all governments. 



Recommendations 

FAO is not a charitable organiza- 
tion. Nor is it an agency of world 
government. When the 58 member 
nations meet in the annual conference 
they can make suggestions. The 18 
members of the council are govern- 
ment representatives able to recom- 
mend on allocations of surplus com- 
modities. But ultimately action de- 
pends on the individual nations. 

Said Sir John Boyd Orr: "We shall 
have to raise the world production 
of cereals at least 15 per cent if we 
are to provide the bare necessities of 
life for everybody. In India, for in- 
stance, food production will have to 
be increased 50 to 300 per cent vary- 
ing for different types of foodstuff." 

Missions 

At the request of governments, FAO 
will send experts in nutrition and 
agriculture to investigate needs and 
suggest projects. Two such missions 
have published lengthy reports on 
Greece and Poland. Far-reaching pro- 
posals for reform were immediately 
set in motion by the Polish govern- 
ment. In Greece, the report of the 
mission provided a technical basis for 
large-scale aid by U. S. A. In Haiti, 
FAO is operating a model farm to 
show how erosion can be avoided. 

Another mission is studying means 
to improve rice cultivation in Siam 
and still another is spurring timber 
production in Latin America. 



If a government in a back- 
ward country is informed of 
ways to improve farming, why 
may it be unable to adopt them 
promptly? 



How are the problems of FAO 
complicated by the rate of 
growth in population and its 
distribution over the earth? 



How can the other special- 
ized agencies such as the In- 
ternational Bank, ILO and 
WHO cooperate with FAO in 
achieving action? 
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THE WORK OF FAO 

The World Food Crisis— With the termination of UNRRA, the 
long-range task of FAO was overshadowed by emergency. By organ- 
izing meetings of governments and by reports to the organs of the 
United Nations, FAO led the fight against post-war famine. It raised 
the cry of calamity when severe drought in 1947 threatened the lives 
of millions during the ensuing year. Food conservation and export 
programs were concerted by the nations. Bottlenecks in the provision 
of fertilizer, machinery, and transport were exposed. As a result, the 
dire shortage was survived better than had been feared. 

Regional Conferences — Besides the services of special missions, 
FAO is constantly advising and arranging projects to help growers in 
particular countries. Hybrid seed, for instance, was sent to 6 Euro- 
pean countries in time for spring planting. Many countries have been 
able to get artificial substitutes for their lack of natural fertilizer. Re- 
gional offices of FAO are operating in China, Latin America, and the 
Near East. 

Typical of regional conferences were those held in Baguio, Philip- 
pines, and Cairo, Egypt. At Baguio, that staple of the Far East — rice 
— was the single concern. It was found that exportable surpluses for 
1948 were 3 million tons, 5 million less than in 1947. In that year 
33 million tons were lost through infestation by insects, rats, and 
fungi, enough to feed 133,000,000 people. Plans were concerted be- 
tween the nations, to reduce the loss by ten per cent in 1948. In 
Cairo, nations of the Middle East discussed problems of irriga- 
tion, drainage, land reclamation, and livestock improvement in areas 
that were the cradle of ancient civilization, and where FAO says out- 
put of food can double in ten years. 

Timber — At a conference at Marianske Lazno, Czechoslovakia, 
thirty-four large timber-producing countries agreed on international 
measures to alleviate the post-war shortage of lumber. Another con- 
ference in Brazil, tackled the hopeful project of large-scale lumbering 
in a region of great resources, but low output. A world famine in 
timber is reflected in shortage of newsprint, housing, etc. 

Fisheries — Regional councils are being organized to aid govern- 
ments in developing this food resource. Problems being studied in- 
clude distribution of species, effect of fishing operations on numbers 
and propagation, control of disease, and pollution. 

Norris E. Dodd, previously under-secretary of the agriculture De- 
partment (U.S.A.) is the director-general, succeeding Sir John Boyd 
Orr in 1948. 
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WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 



WHO 



"It was a famous victory" signalized by V-E and V-J days, but a 
greater triumph went unheralded. It was a victory over disease. From 
the Black Death in the 14th century to the influenza epidemic of 1918, 
plague induced by war has claimed more victims than war itself. 
Thanks to the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (UNRRA), to new medicine and methods for dealing with body 
vermin and their attendant plagues, and, above all, to the efficient 
and vast organization of these health forces a great victory over 
disease was won. 

To consolidate this great victory, delegates and observers from 64 
nations adopted the Constitution of the World Health Organization 
at New York, July 22, 1946. The war against disease goes on ! There 
can be no respite. Disease is no respecter of national boundaries or 
political prejudices. It strikes all alike. So there was little difficulty 
in reaching agreement for international action on a world scale. 

The universality of the health problem has been recognized for over , 
a century. Valuable work was done by the Office International d'Hy- 
giene Publique, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the Health Or- 
ganization of the League' of Nations. But never before has such an 
intensive, international program been conceived. 

As will be evident from preceding pages, this program is closely 
allied with the program of the International Labor Organization and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. The challenge to joint effort 
is unescapable. If farmers were healthier there would be more food 
for workers. The World Health Organization and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization are concerting a giant demonstration to be ap- 
plied over 10 million acres of potentially rich agricultural land now 
being worked by disease-ridden people. The experiment will cost 
approximately 20 cents a year for each acre, and the profit in terms 
of increased production, apart from human welfare, should be con- 
siderable. 

The World Health Organization has raised the sights of humanity, 
enlarging the concept of health as not merely absence of disease but 
as a state of complete physical, mental, and social well-being. This 
is a fundamental right of every human being. It can be attained for 
all if all cooperate — all individuals and all States.. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF WHO 

Basic and Distinguishing Provisions 

Article 2 In order to achieve its objective, the functions 

of the Organization shall be : 

(a) to act as the directing and coordinating au- 
thority on international health work ; 

(b) to establish and maintain effective collabo- 
ration with the United Nations, specialized agen- 
cies, governmental health administrations, pro- 
fessional groups, and such other organizations 
as may be deemed appropriate; 

(c) to assist governments upon request, in 
strengthening health services; 

(d) to furnish appropriate technical assistance 
and, in emergencies, necessary aid upon the 
request or acceptance of governments; 

(e) to provide or assist in providing, upon the 
request of the United Nations, health services 
and facilities to special groups, such as the peo- 
ples of trust territories; 

(f ) to establish and maintain such administra- 
tive and technical services as may be required, 
including epidemiological and statistical services ; 

(g) to stimulate and advance work to eradicate 
epidemic, endemic, and other diseases; 

(h) to promote, in cooperation with other spe- 
cialized agencies where necessary, the preven- 
tion of accidental injuries; 

(i) to promote, in cooperation with other spe- 
cialized agencies where necessary, the improve- 
ment of nutrition, housing, sanitation, recrea- 
tion, economic or working conditions, and other 
aspects of environmental hygiene; 
(j) to promote cooperation among scientific and 

professional groups which contribute to the 

advancement of health ; 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



A Clinic Open to All 

The Organization whose varied 
functions are specified in this article 
is open to all States, without qualifi- 
cation. It consists of a World Health 
Assembly that meets annually, and 
may meet in special session, an ex- 
ecutive board, and secretariat. 

Each member has a vote in the 
Assembly. Decisions on important 
questions, such as conventions or in- 
ternational regulations require the 
support of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers. The 18 nations which serve 
three -year terms on the executive 
board are elected by the World Health 
Assembly. 

The board meets twice a year to 
implement the decisions of the As- 
sembly and to act in emergencies. 

The secretariat comprises a director 
general appointed by the Assembly on 
the nomination of the board, and a 
staff pledged to an international loy- 
alty. 

Regional Arrangements 

Health is such an all-pervasive mat- 
ter that there can be no question of 
discrimination between regions. In 
order to achieve the most complete 
and thorough functioning, the work 
of WHO is divided among regional 
committees with regional offices. 

All existing regional health organi- 
zations, including the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau are integrated with 
WHO. 

Reports on Results 

The rdle of clearing house is sec- 
ondary to the implementation of de- 
cisions. Through their obligation to 
report, members of WHO are fully ad- 
vised what progress is being achieved 
in their cooperative effort. 



Why is it necessary to have 
a single authority in world 
health work? 



What other specialized agen- 
cies are involved in protecting 
or improving health? 



What influences might per- 
suade a government to ratify 
a convention proposed by WHO, 
and make it a domestic law? 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



(k) to propose conventions, agreements, and 
regulations, and make recommendations with 
respect to international health matters and to 
perform *such duties as may be assigned thereby 
to the Organization and are consistent with its 
objective. 

(1) to promote maternal and child health and 
welfare and to foster the ability to live harmo- 
niously in a changing total environment; 

(m) to foster activities in the field of mental 
health, especially those affecting the harmony 
of human relations ; 

(n) to promote and conduct research in the 
field of health; 

(o) to promote improved standards of teaching 
and training in the health, medical, and related 
professions ; 

(p) to study and report on, in cooperation with 
other specialized agencies where necessary, ad- 
ministrative and social techniques affecting pub- 
lic health and medical care from preventive and 
curative points of view, including hospital serv- 
ices and social security; 

(q) to provide information, counsel, and assist- 
ance in the field of health ; 

(r) to assist in developing an informed public 
opinion among all peoples on matters of health ; 

(s) to establish and revise as necessary interna- 
tional nomenclatures of diseases, of causes of 
death, and public health practices; 

(t) to standardize diagnostic procedures as nec- 
essary; 

(u) to develop, establish, and promote interna- 
tional standards with respect to food, biological, 
pharmaceutical, and similar products; 

(v) generally to take all necessary action to 
attain the objective of the Organization. 
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Coordination and Standardization 

The benefits to be derived from 
prompt sharing and common prac- 
tices in health work have been ef- 
fectively illustrated by Dr. Ludwik 
Rajchman: 

"The United States and Great 
Britain need international biological 
standards as much as Greece. China 
is as interested in tests of mental 
fitness as Switzerland or Holland. All 
would derive advantages from the 
effective control of yellow fever or 
malaria. 

"And if China and Iran would cer- 
tainly benefit from western training 
in medicine and western experience 
in sanitation, Belgium or Denmark 
would each benefit by successive im- 
provement of public medical service in 
Russia." 

Medical Training 

The appalling gap between the 
"haves" and "have-nots" in oppor- 
tunity for life is illustrated by these 
figures: Great Britain, for 46 mil- 
lion population has 62,000 doctors. 
Yet India, for 400 million has only 
42,000 doctors and China, for 460 
million has just 9,000 doctors. The 250 
million Europeans, the 100 million 
Arabs and the 200 million in Latin 
America stand somewhere between 
these extremes. 

Peace and Security 

WHO may be called on to advise 
the Security Council of the United 
Nations on the menace of biological 
warfare, said Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
director -general of WHO. The Con- 
stitution of WHO says that "the 
health of all peoples is fundamental 
to the attainment of peace and se- 
curity." 
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How does a "changing total 
environment" affect mental 
health? 



How would you evaluate the 
mental health services avail- 
able in your own community? 



By what means can WHO 
improve the health standards 
of backward countries? 



To what extent can an in- 
formed public opinion actually 
influence health conditions? 



How could just one individual 
help in promoting the aims of 
WHO? 



WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 



THE WORK OF WHO 

The establishment of WHO on a permanent basis was delayed until 
26 members of the United Nations had ratified its Constitution. This 
occurred in April, 1948. Meanwhile, some very substantial achieve- 
ments can be credited to the Interim Commission which came into 
operation immediately following the signing of the Constitution in 
1946. 

Most dramatic of the tasks undertaken by the Interim Commission 
was its fight against the cholera epidemic in Egypt during the summer 
and fall of 1947. Through the coordinating efforts of WHO enough 
anti-cholera vaccine was flown to Egypt to innoculate 5,000,000 
people. Nations as remote as China and Brazil contributed vaccine, 
blood plasma, and other supplies. 

Under advice from WHO, the Egyptian public-health service did 
such an efficient job that an epidemic which might have spread to 
other countries was checked within two months. This is the first time 
that an epidemic which spread at the rate of more than a thousand 
new cases a day has been checked in so short a time. Such can be 
the astounding results when enlightened men work together in an age 
of instantaneous communication and rapid transportation ! 

Historians have often attributed the decline of classic Greece to the 
ravages of malaria. In Greece today there is a WHO mission which 
has helped to reduce the malaria incidence from 95 to 5 per cent by 
spraying the mosquito-breeding swamps with DDT from airplanes. 

The Greek mission has also established two mass X-ray clinics and 
45 dispensaries to fight tuberculosis. Similar teams are at work in 
China, Poland, Italy, and Ethiopia. In the last named country, one 
hundred technicians have been recruited and trained to treat venereal 
disease which in many districts afflicts 80 per cent of the population. 

At the first session of the World Health Assembly meeting in June, 
1948, a budget of $6,387,995 was proposed. Of this amount, the 
largest single item is allotted for fellowships, medical literature, and 
teaching equipment. Another important sum is provided to help gov- 
ernments, cut off from scientific developments during the war, with 
advisory services and teams to demonstrate new techniques. Reduced 
to fundamentals, education comprises the whole task of WHO. Life- 
giving knowledge exists in the world. It remains to develop it and 
make it available to all. All mankind must learn to know the way of 
life. 
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INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE 
ORGANIZATION 



IRQ 
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It was in the displaced person's camp of Landsberg, Germany. A 
teacher asked a 10-year-old boy to recite an English poem. The 
youngster made his own selection quickly, and in a heavily accented, 
but clear and earnest tone, began — 

. . . "Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!" 

Lines inscribed on the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor, they 
express well the aspirations of IRO. It was established to help the 
uprooted masses torn from their homes by war, slave labor recruited 
by the Nazis from conquered countries, refugees because of their 
political persuasion, graduates of persecution and concentration 
camp. Yearning to breathe free, these people seek ways to return to 
old homes or to find new ones. Their temporary housing is provided 
by IRO. 

Some of them are "freeliving" outside the camps. These are not 
very pleasant places, huge brick structures whitewashed inside or 
dark, unsavory wooden barracks. All the camps are crowded. Some- 
times two, three or four families share a room with blankets for 
makeshift partitions. Among the "freeliving", many have jobs or 
share them on a part-time basis. Others attend trade schools or work 
at handicrafts within the camps. Much time is spent standing in line 
for food, for medical attention, or to fill out forms. 

Visitors agree that for the most part these people are religious, 
employable in a great variety of skills, and possessed of a sturdy dis- 
like for any form of totalitarian government. Since all but a few 
originate from countries now communist-dominated, they are not 
easily persuaded to return home. Bitter memories of the war prevent 
their taking root in the German, Austrian, and Italian communities 
where they are now living. 

There are those who maintain that IRO has the responsibility of 
working out a long-range solution to the most urgent and vital prob- 
lems facing the world today. 

But the immediate question that IRO must answer is :~ where are 
they to go, and when? 
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INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 

CONSTITUTION OF IRO 

Basic and Distinguishing Provisions 

Preamble The Governments accepting this Constitution, 

RECOGNIZING: 

That genuine refugees and displaced persons 
constitute an urgent problem which is interna- 
tional in scope and character; 

That as regards displaced persons, the^ main 
task to be performed is to encourage and assist 
in every way possible their early return to their 
country of origin; 

That genuine refugees and displaced persons 
should be assisted by international action, either 
to return to their countries of nationality or 
former habitual residence, or to find new homes 
elsewhere, under the conditions provided for in 
this Constitution; or in the case of Spanish Re- 
publicans, to establish themselves temporarily 
in order to enable them to return to Spain when 
the present Falangist regime is succeded by a 
democratic regime; 

That re-settlement and re-establishment of 
refugees and displaced persons be contemplated 
only in cases indicated clearly in the Consti- 
tution ; 

That genuine refugees and displaced persons, 
until such time as their repatriation or re-settle- 
ment and re-establishment is effectively com- 
pleted, should be protected in their rights and 
legitimate interests, should receive care and as- 
sistance, and, as far as possible, should be put 
to useful employment in order to avoid the evil 
and anti-social consequences of continual idle- 
ness; and 

The expenses of repatriation to the extent 
practicable should be charged to Germany and 
Japan for persons displaced by those powers 
from countries occupied by them. .... 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



• Origins of IRO 

International action on behalf of 
refugees is no new thing. In the 
1920's, Dr. Fridhof Nansen headed 
protective efforts of the League of 
Nations on behalf of Armenians and 
Russians. The Hitlerian persecution 
of Jews and others intensified the 
problem so that in 1938 an intergov- 
ernmental Committee on Refugees 
was created. Slave labor and the 
emergence of many authoritarian re- 
gimes raised it to such magnitude 
that only the massive resources of 
UNRRA could cope with it. When 
UNRRA ceased to operate in 1947, 
the problem was an urgent one. 

IRO is heir to thirty years of revo- 
lution, persecution, and war. It was 
established by resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Dec. 15, 1946. 

The Size of the Problem 

Of some eight million uprooted per- 
sons at the end of the Second World 
War, 704,000 remained under inter- 
national care and maintenance when 
IRO took over on July 1, 1947. In ad- 
dition, about 900,000 others were liv- 
ing outside the camps, but claimed 
legal protection as stateless persons. 

During its first year, IRO repatri- 
ated 51,000 and resettled 200,000 in 
Western Europe and overseas. The 
largest quota went to Britain. U.S.A. 
legislation provided for the admis- 
sion of 205,000 by 1950. 

Australia is also taking 200,000. 

Operational Organs 

The Constitution provides for a 
General Council meeting annually in 
which all members have a voice, a 
nine-member executive committee 
elected by the General Council for 
two-year terms, and a secretariat 
headed by a director-general. 



Why are these refugees and 
displaced persons regarded as 
an international responsibility? 



How are "genuine" refugees 
to be distinguished from ordi- 
nary travellers? 



What might be considered a 
just plan for the re-settlement 
of these people? 



IRO is a non-permanent 
agency: what are the prospects 
of fulfilling its mission in the 
near future? 
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INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 

THE WORK OF IRO 

As of January, 1949, there remains about 800,000 refugees and dis- 
placed persons to be repatriated or resettled. To complete this task, 
the General Council of IRO adopted a two-year budget of $309,636,- 
270. The headquarters staff in Geneva, Switzerland, number 300, but 
there are 1700 internationally recruited and 2400 locally recruited 
field workers. Operations include the chartering of 25 ships to carry 
out the overseas resettlement program and the search for an estimated 
321,000 children lost during the war. 

Most of the work in the camps is done by the displaced persons 
themselves, many of whom held responsible administrative positions 
in their native lands. The director-general, William Hallam Tuck, 
(U.S.A.) , was a member of the American Relief Administration after 
World War I. Thirty-two nationalities are represented on the staff. 

Care and maintenance consumes most of the funds available. Stand- 
ards of food, medical care, and clothing are carefully determined. 
The 2,015 calories of food energy provided compares favorably, for 
instance, with current rations in the occupied zones of Germany. The 
average annual cost per person is $135. To illustrate the health con- 
ditions prevailing, it has been shown that infant mortality rates — a 
good index — are about the same as in Great Britain. 

But at the end of the year, an individual, so maintained is one year 
older and not one step nearer re-establishment as a useful productive 
citizen of the world. It costs about $200 to move a retugee from Ger- 
many to North America, $400 to Australia, and only about $20 to 
countries in Western Europe. Once re-settled the individual is no 
longer a charge on public funds, but is in a position to contribute to 
world economy. 

To stimulate repatriation, IRO arranges visits to the camps by 
missions, both official and informal, from the home countries of dis- 
placed persons. Books, periodicals, and films showing conditions at 
home are also available, and in some cases parties of refugees have 
taken exploratory trips to their native lands to report to their fellows. 
In no case, however, are they compelled to return. 

Many countries have agreed to schemes for resettlement. Most, 
however, base their requirements on specific skills. This will accom- 
modate the male displaced persons who are skilled workers or farmers. 
But what of the rest — the relatives of these elligibles, the lawyers, the 
artists, and others? What of the aged and the little children? IRO 
estimates a "hard core" of 184,000 for whom no scheme provides. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND 



THE FUND 



To most of us the problem of money is all too simple. Easy to 
spend and hard to get is the common experience. Those who travel 
or trade in other countries find it not so simple. Countries have dif- 
ferent currencies, and exchange involves complications. 

Before the First World War, it was fairly simple because gold was 
established as an international medium of exchange. Each national 
currency was worth so much in gold. If a nation bought more than 
it sold, it balanced its payments by shipping gold to its creditor. 
Otherwise the value of its money might fall in terms of gold, but 
generally nations managed to avoid that. 

The result was a stable relation of currencies that made business 
between nations very easy. But after the First World War and the 
depression of 1930, nations were so empoverished that this gold 
standard collapsed. To balance their payments, to maintain their ex- 
ports, to employ their people, nations devaluated their currency. No 
longer tied to gold, they resorted to all sorts of trick money, govern- 
ment controls, and competitive devices. 

This chaotic situation often made business across frontiers a gam- 
ble and produced fear and suspicion among nations. Trade war with 
no holds barred was the precursor of the Second World War, which 
intensified the problems a thousandfold. 

Recognizing that there was no possibility of restoring the gold 
standard and that revival of honest trade between nations was essen- 
tial to peace, a conference was called at Bretton Woods, New Hamp- 
shire, U.S.A., in 1944. 

One outcome of this conference was the International Monetary 
Fund which was intended to establish stable relations between na- 
tional currencies. For the automatic working of the gold standard, 
it substituted a system of agreements working on good faith. This 
system is neither simple nor foolproof, but it represents a valiant 
effort to stem the tide of chaos that is the legacy of the world depres- 
sion of 1930 and two World Wars. 

Nothing is more fundamental to the stability and well-being of 
nations than sound currency. Without it — trade languishes and des- 
perate expedients to fight domestic unemployment aggravate inter- 
national disputes. Accordingly, the work of the International 
Monetary Fund is vital to the building of lasting peace. 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND- 
ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 

Basic and Distinguishing Provisions 

Article 1 The purposes of the International Monetary 

Purposes Fund are: 

(i) To promote international monetary coop- 
eration through a permanent institution 
which provides the machinery for consul- 
tation and collaboration on international 
monetary problems. 
(ii) To facilitate the expansion and balanced 
growth of international trade, and to con- 
tribute thereby to the promotion and 
maintenance of high levels of employment 
and real income and to the development 
of the productive resources of all members 
as primary objectives of economic policy. 
(iii) To promote exchange stability, to maintain 
orderly exchange arrangements among 
members, and to avoid competitive ex- 
change depreciation, 
(iv) To assist in the establishment of a multi- 
lateral system of payments in respect of 
current transactions between members and 
in the elimination of foreign exchange re- 
strictions which hamper the growth of 
world trade. 
(v) To give confidence to members by making 
the Fund's resources available to them 
under adequate safeguards, thus providing 
them with opportunity to correct malad- 
justments in their balance of payments 
without resorting to measures destructive 
of national or international prosperity. 
(vi) In accordance with the above, to shorten 
the duration and lessen the degree of dis- 
equilibrium in the international balance 
of payments of members. 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 






Consultation 

A distinction must be made between 
sharp practices in currency manipula- 
tions and measures that nations are 
compelled to take because of desper- 
ate circumstances. By establishing 
machinery for consultation, the Fund 
puts obstacles in the way of the for- 
mer, and helps to achieve solutions 
for the latter in ways least harmful 
to other nations. 

Orderly Change 

Stable exchanges need not be static. 
The value which nations assigned to 
their money may not correspond to 
realities in their trading position. The 
Fund system has an advantage over 
the gold standard in that it is sym- 
pathetic to the need for change and 
for maintaining employment. Mem- 
bers are obligated to consult if they 
want to change the par value of their 
money by more than 10 per cent. 

Resources of the Fund 

These amount to $7.9 billion, each 
nation contributing according to a 
fixed quota, 25 per cent in gold and 
the remainder in its own currency. 
When it needs money of another na- 
tion to balance its payments, the 
Fund will sell the needed money to 
the extent of one quarter of the pur- 
chasing nation's quota during the pe- 
riod of twelve months. 

The board of governors of the Fund 
includes all members, but voting is 
weighted according to the amount of 
capital subscribed. The executive di- 
rectors of the fund number 14, in- 
cluding the five nations with the larg- 
est quotas and the remainder selected 
on a geographical basis. 
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How does this obligation to 
consult, help to build confi- 
dence in trading with other 
countries? 



What effects would the de- 
cision of a country to change 
the value of its money have on 
the competitive position of 
other countries? 



Why is multilateral trading 
between nations more efficient 
than barter agreements of a 
bilateral nature? 



To what extent might this 
weighted voting take control 
of their currencies away from 
small countries? 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

THE WORK OF INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND 

Broadly speaking the Fund is a fair-weather institution not de- 
signed to cope with the terrific dislocations resulting from war dam- 
age and the loss of overseas investments. These have been reflected 
in a chronic unbalance of trade between many countries and U.S.A. 
and a hunger for dollars that the Fund cannot pretend to satisfy. 
Long years of effort and special aid like the European Recovery Pro- 
gram — the Marshall Plan — are needed for this gigantic task. 

Nevertheless, the Fund has contributed importantly to the revival 
of international trade. Its primary duty was to reach agreements 
with its members on the par value of their currencies. These agree- 
ments with 38 countries have provided a groundwork for stable and 
orderly exchanges. Once they were made the Fund could begin 
operations. 

Critics who had called the Fund "a bank in sheep's clothing" and 
had predicted a run on it were confounded. When it opened its doors 
for business in March, 1947, it did not get a customer for three 
months. During its first year of operations, thirty transactions with 
ten of its members involved $600,000,000 (U.S.) and £1,500,000. 

Contrary to the expectations that prevailed when the Fund "was es- 
tablished, widespread recession and unemployment did not follow 
the war. Instead, rocketing prices were an all but universal problem. 
Through continuous consultation with its Members the Fund has 
tried to prescribe measures for curbing inflation. In this, it has been 
most fortunate in its managing director, M. Camille Gutt. He was 
responsible for the reform of the Belgian currency after the war 
where his stringent taxation and the release of restrictions on imports 
provided incentives for a sound recovery. That is the medicine the 
Fund would prescribe elsewhere, although the Agreement permits 
continuation of exchange restrictions until 1952. 

At the meeting of the Board of Governors in September, 1948, 
Camille Gutt suggested that an adjustment of exchange rates may be 
necessary sooner or later for some countries. Simultaneous and wide- 
spread devaluation he did not recommend however, because the bal- 
ance of payments difficulties are "of too fundamental a nature" to 
permit of such an easy solution. Rather than weaken their currencies, 
nations should strengthen their domestic economies to correspond 
with existing par values of their currencies. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 

WORLD BANK 

Imagine the bank in a country town. Its operations reach up and 
down Main Street and out into the countryside. It is normal for the 
local factory to require a loan to purchase new machinery or ma- 
terials before it can accept a large new order. Or Farmer Jones re- 
quires the financing of a modern silo. These borrowings are usually 
short-term or seasonal. 

But suppose a tornado hits the town. The devastation is terrible 
and widespread. Can the country bank meet the avalanche of de- 
mands for aid in reconstruction and development? 

A rather similar situation produced that twin -offspring of the 
Bretton Woods Conference in 1944, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. 

"The World cannot live half skyscraper and half rubble." War 
left in its wake not only physical destruction in many lands, but 
crippled economies. New needs, new machinery, new Communica- 
tions call for a world-wide expansion of productive effort. The un- 
developed resources of backward lands must be gathered hastily to 
feed the appetites of modern industry. 

The social climate is not altogether propitious, however, for this 
international effort. Fear and distrust reign. An institution is needed 
to examine rigorously the schemes that call for long-term credit and 
to assure that worth-while developments are not crippled by high 
rates of interest. 

Lovers of the paradox who said the International Monetary Fund 
was really a bank delighted to add that the International Bank was 
not really a bank, but something else. What is it, really ? Certainly 
it is not a relief agency. It has consistently refused to engage in 
"stop-gap" business. Nor has it the vast resources to satisfy the 
clamorous financial appeals of battered and backward areas. What 
is it then? 

It can be described, perhaps, as a mutual loan insurance and 
guaranty organization, rather like the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion in the U.S.A. Its aim is to spread the risk to such an extent that 
the risk actually disappears. If the Bank can enlist the confidence of 
private investors, the scope of world development can be greatly 
enlarged. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK 

THE INTERNATIONAL BANK- 
ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 

Basic and Distinguishing Provisions 
The purposes of the Bank are: 
Article 1 (i) To assist in the reconstruction and develop- 
Purposes ment of territories of members by facilitating 

the investment of capital for productive pur- 
poses, including the restoration of economies 
destroyed or disrupted by war, the reconversion 
of productive facilities to peace-time needs and 
the encouragement of the development of pro- 
ductive facilities and resources in less-devel- 
oped countries. 
(ii) To promote private foreign investment by 
means of guarantees or participations in loans 
and other investments made by private invest- 
ors; and when private capital is not available 
on reasonable terms, to supplement private in- 
vestment by providing, on suitable conditions, 
finance for productive purposes out of its own 
capital, funds raised by it and its other re- 
sources, 
(iii) To promote the long-range balanced growth of 
international trade and the maintenance of 
equilibrium in balances of payments by encour- 
aging international investment for the develop- 
ment of the productive resources of members, 
thereby assisting in raising productivity, the 
standard of living and conditions of labor in 
their territories. 
(iv) To arrange the loans made or guaranteed by it 
in relation to international loans through other 
channels so that more useful and urgent proj- 
ects, large and small alike, will be dealt with 
first. 

(v) To conduct its operations with due regard to the 
effect of international investment on business 
conditions in the territories of members . . . 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



Membership and Organization 

Membership in the International 
Monetary Fund is a qualification for 
membership in the Bank. Voting is 
weighted according to shares in the 
Bank. All members constitute the 
board of governors. Five of the ex- 
ecutive directors are those members 
having the largest capital shares. The 
other seven are elected by the board 
of governors which also appoints the 
president of the Bank who directs op- 
erations. 

Resources of the Bank 

The present subscribed capital of 
the Bank is $8 billion U.S.A. Only 20 
per cent of this is available for loans, 
however. The remainder must be held 
as reserves to guarantee loans. The 
Bank, with permission of members, 
can increase its funds by bond issues 
in their money markets. 

How Loans Are Protected 

The first protection is the guaran- 
tee of the national government of the 
country in which the loan is made 
that assets of the project are mort- 
gaged to the Bank. 

The second protection is the pool of 
insurance premiums, called "commis- 
sion charges," paid by borrowers to 
the Bank in addition to interest. 

The third protection is the capital 
of the Bank which cannot underwrite 
loans in excess of its subscribed capi- 
tal. 

Security, accordingly, is absolute, 
and it is possible for the Bank to un- 
derwrite loans on sound projects at 
lower interest rates than might other- 
wise prevail. 

This means that the most worth- 
while projects can have priority even 
if they cannot promise quick profits. 
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What inducement does mem- 
bership in the Bank offer to 
members who do not expect to 
borrow from it? 



Why do foreign investments 
often entail unreasonably high 
interest charges? 



Where does the money made 
available for development usu- 
ally originate? 



How might the Bank help to 
reduce exploitation in less- 
developed countries? 



INTERNATIONAL BANK 

WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 

The 1948 report of the Bank showed that loans totalled 
$525,000,000. The bulk of these were reconstruction loans to 
European countries for the purchase of steel-mill equipment, locomo- 
tives, and shipping. Chile was one recipient of a development loan 
for hydroelectric projects and agricultural machinery. Active discus- 
sions are taking place concerning productive projects. Political con- 
siderations are barred by the Articles of Agreement from influencing 
Bank lending, save where political considerations may affect the 
chances of repayment. 

Before making a loan, the Bank gives full attention to the ability 
of the borrower to get the necessary foreign exchange to service the 
loan. Because most of the Bank's requests are for dollar loans, the 
prevailing shortage of U.S. dollars is a serious impediment. In each 
case, the Bank must also have detailed, and often technical proof 
that the possible overall results of the loan gives reasonable assurance 
of repayment. 

Ironically enough, the president of the Bank, John J. McCloy, was 
assistant to the U.S.A. secretary of war in charge of sabotage. Now 
his task is to cope with the saboteurs of reconstruction. When the 
Bank assumed its role of borrower on the American money market, 
he found that "nobody was interested in our securities. We talked 
to many an insurance company and bank — and the unanimous 
answer was 'bosh!' " 

Three months later, however, with the help of the biggest bond- 
selling network ever formed, $250,000,000 of World Bank bonds 
was oversubscribed in a few hours. 

The sort of opposition encountered is well illustrated in the remark 
of the chairman of a state-banking commission that voted unani- 
mously to ban issues of the International Bank : "The guarantee of a 
foreign country is not worth a whoop!" The issues are not guaran- 
teed only by "foreign" countries, however, but by the $3,175 million 
subscribed by the United States. International Bank issues, leading 
bankers now maintain, are as good as U.S. Savings Bonds and the 
interest rate is higher. 

Only education can overcome the fear and distrust that hampers 
international investment as protected by the Bank. As confidence in 
its issues is won from the public, the extent of capital available for 
investment will be vastly expanded. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

ORGANIZATION ITO 



If the specialized agencies are conceived as stones in a great con- 
structive arch supporting the well-being of all peoples, the keystone 
position is occupied by ITO. Binding the structure of world peace 
is this new instrument for prosperity, expanding exchange and de- 
veloping human and natural resources. 

If the purposes of ITO can be fulfilled there need never be another 
world depression. The work of the United Nations can go forward 
unfalteringly. Other specialized agencies can make their full con- 
tribution. Peace as a bold adventure in better living will be achieved. 
If ITO succeeds ... 

The grand design of ITO is founded squarely on the division of 
labor: the principle that accounts for the astonishing- growth of 
modern civilization in the arts of production as well as of distribu- 
tion. If ITO succeeds in freeing the trade of nations from present 
restrictions, the foundation for an unprecedented civilization of 
world dimensions will be surely laid. 

The Charter of* ITO was signed at Havana, Cuba, on March 24, 
1948, by 53 nations. The conference that had lasted more than four 
months was the culmination of three years' earnest effort during more 
than a thousand meetings in London, New York, and Geneva. Par- 
ticipating nations account for more than 90 per cent of world trade. 
Never in history has so much concentrated work gone into the prep- 
aration of an international document. 

To analyze the 20,000 words and 106 articles of the ITO Charter 
is no easy task. It can be roughly divided into principles and the 
qualification of principles to fit existing realities: For the realities 
of trade relations between nations today is very remote from the 
ideal goal of freedom of the individual to do business freely any- 
where. Today the path of that individual is strewn with the rocky 
debris of economic warfare in the past and haunted by the desperate 
expedients of governments for survival after a devastating war. If 
the qualifications seem to swallow the principles of the Charter at 
times, there is still remedy in the future. The principles are estab- 
lished. The new course is set. A new trend is ushered in. 

In order that this picture may appear undimmed, the excerpts 
from the Charter in the following pages provide the full text of the 
main principles and objectives. The qualifications are summarized 
in parallel comments. 
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WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 



GRAPHICS INSTITUTE, NEW YOKK 



INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 

THE CHARTER OF ITO 

Basic and Distinguishing Provisions 

m'J^J / l \-™ h M f mhe ? Sha11 take acti ™ desi ^ed to 
D^tT Ce ° f a i hleVe • nd J ™i"tain full and productive em- 
Employment P 1 .^™? 1 and l«"ge and steadily growing demand 
within its own territory through measures appro- 
priate to its political, economic, and social in- 
stitutions. 

2. Measures to sustain employment, production 
and demand shall be consistent with the other 
objectives and provisions of this Charter. Mem- 
bers shall seek to avoid measures which would 
have the effect of creating halance-of-payment 
difficulties for other countries. 



Article 8 

Importance of 
Economic 
Development 
and 

Reconstruction 
in Relation to 
the Purposes of 
this Charter 



The Members recognize that the productive 
use of the world's human and material resources 
is of concern to and will benefit all countries, 
and that the industrial and general economic 
development of all countries, particularly of 
those m which resources are as yet relatively un- 
developed, as well as the reconstruction of those 
countries whose economies have been devastated 
by war, will improve opportunities for employ- 
ment, enhance the productivity of labor; in- 
crease the demand for goods and services, con- 
tribute to economic balance, expand interna- 
tional trade, and raise levels of real income 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



Business Depends on Work 
for All 

The Havana meeting was called the 
United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment. The connection is 
all important. In times of depression, 
nations try to "export unemployment" 
by dumping goods abroad. 

To persuade all nations to link their 
economies with a booming interna- 
tional trade, there must be assurance 
of sustained employment in all par T 
ticipating countries. Hence this agree- 
ment to maintain full employment. 

Dumping of course is one measure 
that creates balance-of-payment dif- 
ficulties. It leads to selling more 
goods and services than the customer 
can pay for. 



What is the relation between 
high tariffs and unemploy- 
ment? 



To what extent might a 
country unable to sell enough 
to pay for its imports benefit if 
it obtained access to markets in 
lands with full employment? 



World Expansion by Investment 

The whole world is crying for de- 
velopment of resources, new tools, 
new occupations. The advanced coun- 
tries cry for it no less than India, 
China, and the Near East in which 
projects are afoot for building great 
dams for power and irrigation. De- 
velopment means markets. Canada 
with 11 million people, developing rap- 
idly in many directions, imports more 
than the 140 million people south of 
the Rio Grande. 

Farmers now working at subsistence 
levels need jobs in new industries. The 
International Technical Congress es- 
timated that if 150 million of the more 
than a billion farmers in the world 
could work at something else, the 
world's standard of living would in- 
crease 50 per cent. 

The trade charter provides assur- 
ance for the rights of investors and 
against exploitation of backward peo- 
ples by them. 



Does the export of machin- 
ery and "know-how" to poten- 
tial competitors benefit the ex- 
porting nation in the long run? 
Why? 
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Article 16 
General Most- 
Favored-Nation 
Treatment 



INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 

1. With respect to customs duties and charges of 
any kind imposed on or in connection with im- 
portation or exportation or imposed on the in- 
ternational transfer of payments for imports or 
exports . . . any advantage, favor, privilege, or 
immunity granted hy any Member to any prod- 
net originating in or destined for any other coun- 
try shall he accorded immediately and uncon- 
ditionally to the like product originating in or 
destined for all other Member countries 



Article 17 

Reduction of 
Tariffs and 
Elimination of 
Preferences 



\ t M l mher shaI1 < »P<"» the request of any 
other Member or Members, and subject to pr7 
cedural arrangements established by the Organi- 

M?°K ente £r int ? aDd <*** out with su <* other 
Member or Members negotiations direeted to the 
substanhal reduction of the general levels of 
tariffs and other charges on imports and exports. 
!"£ *°, * he . ^--"tion of the preferences 
referred to in paragraph 2 of article 16, on a 
recprocal and mutually advantageous ba is. 



S 20 %B C? *" T ictiom , other *» 

Elimination of X* ' ?£' \ ** ^'^ whether ™*° 
Quantitative f. nec,,ve through quotas, import, or export 
Restrictions "censes or other measures, shall be instituted or 
mamtamed by any Member on the importation 
of any product of any other Member country or 
on the exportation or sale for export of any prod- 
net destined for any other Member coun"™ 
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As a result of the war, agri- 
cultural production in the 
XJ.S.A. expanded more than a 
third and industrial capacity 
almost doubled. How does this 
affect the need for tariff con- 
cessions? 



COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 

Advantages of Belonging to ITO 

The effect of this article is to cre- 
ate a low-tariff area which all Mem- 
bers of the Organization enjoy on 
equal terms, and from which non- 
Members are excluded. It should pro- 
vide a powerful inducement to join 
ITO. 

The 23 nations which met at 
Geneva, Switzerland, during the sum- 
mer of 1947 fulfilled this commitment 
with the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade. A nation joining ITO 
must become a party to this Agree- 
ment within two years after ITO 
comes into force. 

Most - favored - nation treatment 
within ITO will work toward the ul- 
timate abolition of all preferences ex- 
cept those enjoyed by Members over 
non-Members. This situation natur- 
ally creates an interest in further re- 
duction of tariffs to increase the ad- 
vantage of membership. 



What advantages accrue to 
the consumer from the unim- 
peded right to purchase any- 
where? 



Elimination of Q.R. — -Eventually 

Governments restrict trade in other 
ways than by tariffs. "Quantitative 
restrictions"— Q.R.— covers a multi- 
tude of devices that block the free 
flow of goods between individuals of 
different countries. By paying cus- 
toms, however high, an individual can 
surmount a tariff. But he has no re- 
course against prohibitions, quotas, or 
licenses except to comply with them. 

The ITO Charter promises elimina- 
tion of Q.R. — but there are all sorts 
of exceptions both respecting time and 
extent. These exceptions which seem 
to nullify immediately most of the 
effect of ITO are unavoidable under 
present circumstances. Nations suf- 
fering from great scarcities, impover- 
ished by war, struggling to rebuild 
their exports or to develop new in- 
dustries are driven to these Q.R. de- 
vices. 
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If a country places strict 
limits on the bulk of goods it 
imports, what value have any 
tariff concessions it may make? 



How is the maze of existing 
bilateral trade treaties affected 
by this provision? 



INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 

h t^if i ti0n ta ^ n t0 reSt0re Stable equilibrium 
m the balance of payments should, so far as the 

I e m* er or ^ M r h r concerned *«* **£ 

employ methods that expand rather than con- 
tract international trade. 



Article 21 

Restrictions to 
Safeguard the 
Balance of 
Payments 

Article 29 

Non-discrimina- 
tory Treatment 



Article 40 

Emergency 
Action on 
Imports of 
Particular 
Products 



Article 44 
Customs Unions 
and Free-Trade 
Areas 



1. (a) Each Member undertakes that if it estab- 

beater maU,tai " 8 " SUU eater P™' wherever 
oeated or grants to any enterprise, formally or 

ternrisf sSS f'v ° r SP u Cial P™ 1 ^' ""*«»■ 
terprise shall ,n its purchases and sales involving 

stten r tw„rr r expo T act in a — -" 

sistent with the general principles of non-dis- 
criminatory treatment prescribed in this Charter 

ex^T™ 1 mea J SUreS affecti »S Sports or 
exports by private traders. 

and of ^r VT 1 ', ° f " nforesee » developments 
and of the effect of obligations incurred bv a 

dumn: r ,aHff er °' PUr8Uam * tM Chart - -" 
frZL "f C0 1 ncessi <» n ^ any product is being 

uch r!i- ? ^ territ ? y ° { that Me ™ber in 
such relat vely increased quantities and under 

nnirvT / 10nS ■" l ° ?™ ° r *— ^ ^riou 
injury to domestic producers in that territory of 

hal,°L frte ^ """^ ' t ^°*»^ the Member 

the extent and ? ""T ° f SUch product ' and «° 
tne extent and for such time as may be necessarv 

obCnin Ti^ 8UCh iDJU ^ * ""MS 

£fe «3§g in part or to M ™ - 

tion between the economies of the countr^ 

Chi such agr r ments - T1 ^ ^ -oS 

re sho P uldT t° f f C T ° mS Uni °" ° r f ree ^ 
parties and nt t -' V * trade between *e 
other M I. raiSC barriers to the trade of 

other Member countries with such parties, 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 

The Importance of Consultation 

When stubborn realities compel na- 
tions to take measures that hurt the 
trade of other nations, there is a 
common concern. To make the best of 
a bad situation and remove the spirit 
of antagonism, the first step is con- 
sultation. 



How do measures like the 
Marshall Plan relate to this 
provision? 



State and Individual Trading 

So many countries have brought 
their foreign trade more or less under 
government control, that ITO must 
provide a bridge for the individual 
trader in dealing with them. This 
bridge consists mainly of a device for 
exchanging concessions in quantita- 
tive restrictions for tariff reductions. 



Why is it important that 
ITO provide a bridge between 
socialism and capitalism? 



The Storm Cellar 

This escape clause illustrates most 
pointedly the hesitation of all nations 
in tying their economies to the for- 
tunes of world trade. The depression 
of 1930 left its mark in an abiding 
fear. If such a disaster occurs again, 
this article will permit ITO members 
to batten down the hatches and ride 
out of the storm. 



To what extent might this 
article persuade a nation to re- 
duce or eliminate restrictions 
now? 



The Regional Approach to 
Free Trade 

The outstanding illustration of cus- 
toms union at the present time is 
Benelux, the agreement between Bel- 
gium, Netherlands, and Luxembourg 
to abolish tariffs between them. 
Agreements of this kind, of course, 
tend to intensify trade relations with- 
in the area to the exclusion of trade 
with other countries. By expanding 
the customs union to other countries 
and by specialization of production, 
however, they may end by expand- 
ing international trade. 
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How do customs unions sim- 
plify the task of ITO? 



Article 46 

General Policy 

Towards 

Restrictive 

Business 

Practices 



INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 

1. Each Member shall take appropriate meas- 
ures and shall cooperate with the Organization 
to prevent, on the par, of private or pnbHc CO m" 
mercial enterprises, business practices affecung 
nternational trade which restrain competition 
coXoTT t0 "^r ° r W monopolists 

S 1 '^" 8U ° h prac,ices have »»™fai 

eltects on the expansion of production or trade 
and mterfere with the achievements of any of 
the other objectives set forth in Article 1. 

umW f?^ heiS cognize that the conditions 
due. d I Tf Prima ^ c ommodities are pro- 
duced, exchanged, and consumed are such that 
mternatmnal trade in these commodities may be 
affected by special difficulties such as the tend- 
cncy towards persistent disequilibrium between 

;tr and co r raption the «~7tLn 

of burdensome stocks and pronounced fluctua- 

seriousC 068 ' **? ^^ ***** ™T »"- 
serious adverse effects on the interests of pro- 

ducers and consumers, as well as widespread re- 
percussions jeopardizing the general policy of 
economic expansion. The Members recognize 

special treatment of the international trade in 
Zi::T° ShieS tWUgh ^^ernmentS 

The Organization shall have a Conference, an 
d« Se 82 ' C «T S " - ta -ished u„" 
reauted T^ ' u n^ ^ ° rgans as ™r ^ 
and Staff 8taU aU ° be a DirectOT Ge «»al 



Article 55 

Difficulties 
Relating to 
Primary- 
Commodities 



Article 73 
Structure 



Article 92 

Reliance on the 
Procedures of 
the Charter 



dice?n e 5 em ^ rS alS ° underta ke, without prejn- 
thev will n f^ lnternationa l agreement that 
tney will not have recourse to unilateral eco- 
nomic measures of any kind contrary to the pro- 
visions of this Charter. P 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 
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Competition versus Monopoly 

Here is a principle for dealing with 
the furious debate on the efficiency, 
from, the standpoint of the ultimate 
consumer, of cartels whether private 
or government controlled. The Char- 
ter provides machinery for checking 
the effects of their operations in the 
interest of an expanding world econ- 
omy. 

Commodity Agreements 

The Charter concedes the stabiliz- 
ing effects of cartels to the extent 
that it actually proposes rather simi- 
lar agreements for certain raw mate- 
rials. The harmful effects to con- 
sumers of sudden scarcities or "gluts" 
can be prevented. 

Such anomalies as the cornered 
market or the destruction of crops 
can be avoided if there are world- 
wide agreements among producers 
and distributors of primary products. 
The Charter provides for representa- 
tion of consumer interests in these 
agreements. 

Control of the Machinery 

The Conference, meeting annually, 
includes all Members of ITO with 
equal vote. It has final control, over 
all functions and policies of the Or- 
ganization. The executive board with 
18 members is elected for three-year 
terms by the Conference. It is to in- 
clude eight nations with the largest 
share in international trade and rep- 
resent different types of economy and 
degrees of economic development. 

Besides consultation, the Charter 
provides a series of measures for 
settlement of trade disputes. Arbi- 
tration may be arranged. The Execu- 
tive Board may conduct an investiga- 
tion. Or reference can be made to the 
Conference or to the International 
Court of Justice. 



How can monopoly of natural 
resources by individuals or 
states be reconciled with the 
principles of free trade and no 
discrimination? 



Why is it important for the 
world to achieve an economic 
balance between producers of 
raw materials and processors of 
them? 



What protections have the 
advanced, powerful nations 
against the voting strength of 
many small nations? 



"Without prejudice to" — To 
what extent does this pro- 
vision protect existing trade 
treaties and preferences? 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 

THE PROMISE OF ITO 

' whSf SnTi,° f The°0 " 0t ^ biad ? S ° n "» ° l *» 53 «*&. 
iority Sof L O r e anlza '"»' will be established after a ma- 

p-pLtorvid^rd^rgelrr Commission wiu c ^ °- 
anc 1 : z^zg£zs££? i iro n * certain **■*■ 

interests are sheltered IthTlZFt ,° ""^ llVeS and ^"S 

many uncertain^ of a p^ticS as well ° a ^S™!"*™- So 
fuse the world project On™ / economic character con- 

share of world SCe b^L ^^Ae O^ * ^ 
.- operation, the inducement t0 others Si'^T" 

eco^;\ f r P ?„x s oTi^ pe Ard ta ?/• exp r ding ™ id 

equalize opportunity for a 1 and _ V . ° f ' alr ,radin S that ™" 
re g u,a«ion s PP „ f m"a„ J^,^,^ tS fcT.t 

The promise of ITO has rerpi™,4 o-™ + 
General Agreement on Tariifs „nd T !T m f ° ur ?g em »* k™ the 
zerland, in October 1947 The 9, " C ° nC ' Uded * Gene ™' Swit " 
cession in theh existo "tSff £"? C ' Pa ' m ? nati ° ns made c °"- 
hems and abouThalf £ & ^£« c^ ^ ^ 
in thi s agreement by one country S^yaih Lie toTT*"^ 

out difficulties and fc ^5,^?™™ met "^ in Au S Ust ' 1948 > * &» 
reductions I, entered tue treat 5 "I™ 1 " 1 ° f ^"^ for '"» 
other nations CitS&.*f '" ^ 19 »- EIe ™ 
t-tingthe attraction oTmem'be^ t 'Ccrb r " C,Pa,e ' *"" iUUS - 

away of impedimenta is promised. ' ^ SCrap1 ^ 
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Economic and Social 
Council 



ECOSOC 



Its Commissions : Their functions,, scope, 
and activities. 

The Economic and Social Council is headquarters in the United 
Nations battle for economic stability and social well-being. Overall 
strategy and dynamic inspiration issue from the General Assembly. 
The Specialized Agencies hold command on particular economic or 
social fronts. But the nerve center controlling the battle is the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC) . How important is the role 
assigned to ECOSOC is indicated by its designation as one of the 
principal organs of the United Nations. 

Even the most friendly critics of ECOSOC may find rather apt the 
comparison with the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe and had so 
many children she didn't know what to do. So many problems there 
are in the world of an economic and social nature. So many urgent 
claims for attention. Where to start? What to do? 

Obviously, a Council meeting only twice a year cannot cope with 
this confusion of business. Prerequisite is some apparatus for 
processing the problems. This apparatus is found in the institution 
of commissions to divide the labor into logical groupings. . 

So the mass of economic and social problems are divided into 
piles, more or less neat. Certain nations are asked to appoint ex- 
perts to work on the piles, to process the problems into shape for 
international action. The outcome— a maze of commissions, sub- 
commissions, working committees and panels — may well exasperate 
the casual spectator. But let him ask himself: what other way could 
be devised for dealing with these pressing problems? 

Those who find their way out of a maze usually begin by discover- 
ing some logic in it. Such a clue is found in the aim of coordination 
which is ECOSOC's primary task. Coordinated effort is the object of 
the commissions — coordinated effort by governments and the special- 
ized agencies to increase economic stability and human well-being 
in all parts of the world. 

The effectiveness of this apparatus depends, of course, upon the 
readiness of governments to honor their pledge to cooperate — 
Article 56 of the United Nations Charter (See page 10). Herbert 
Evatt (Australia) expressed the fear that "governments may fail to 
translate those paper pledges into life" and that ECOSOC become 
"all harness and no horse." 
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STRUCTURE OF THE 
ECONOMIC & SOCIAL COUNCI 
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Organizations active in the dissemina- 
tion of information-including Rotary 
International. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 



A Good Barber-Shop Quartet 

Coordination is a dull word. To 
illumine its meaning the progress of 
Little Black Sambo's jungle band may 
be recalled. The first step was to agree 
upon a tune. In the case of the United 
Nations, this step has been achieved 
in the Charter and the constitutions 
of the specialized agencies. 

The objectives and modes of opera- 
tion — the tune— are fairly well defined. 
But Little Black Sambo found that 
was not enough. Harmony was not 
achieved until the animals all played 
in the same key and at the same time. 
Here is where the Economic and So- 
cial Council comes in. 

Agreements With Specialized 
Agencies 

To achieve harmony — to avoid over- 
lapping and neglect of important 
problems — the closest contacts must 
be established with all the organiza- 
tions operating in special fields. 

This is accomplished through agree- 
ments, between ECOSOC and the spe- 
cialized agencies, approved by the U.N. 
General Assembly. These provide for 
reciprocal representation at all meet- 
ings with the right to propose items 
for discussion; exchange of informa- 
tion; reports on recommendations of 
the United Nations; and assistance 
to its organs. 

Agreements with all the specialized 
agencies have been completed on more 
or less the same terms, except that the 
Bank and Fund stipulate that some 
of their decisions cannot be influenced 
by the United Nations. 

Non-Governmental Organizations 

Since the welfare of people is the 
ultimate aim of ECOSOC, the consul- 
tation and support of private groups 
is important. National as well as in- 
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Reviewing the activities of 
the specialized agencies as pre- 
viously presented, what in- 
stances of duplication or neg- 
lect of important problems are 
apparent? 



To what extent do these 
agreements limit the independ- 
ence of the specialized agen- 
cies? 



What happens if the recom- 
mendations of the United Na- 
tions conflict with the tech- 
nical judgment of a specialized 
agency? 



COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



ternational non-governmental organi- 
zations are appointed as consultative 
organizations in three categories: (a) 
those with basic interests in all 
ECOSOC activities; (b) those with 
special interests; and (c) those con- 
cerned with the dissemination of in- 
formation (including Rotary Interna- 
| tional) . Category "a" has the special 
| privilege of placing items on the 
' ECOSOC agenda. 

Sir John Boyd Orr called the Con- 
ference of Non-Governmental Organ- 
izations held in May, 1948 at Geneva, 
"the most important since San Fran- 
cisco." 

Structure of ECOSOC 

Six of the 18 members are elected 
each year for three-year terms by the 
General Assembly. Retiring members 
can be reelected and leading nations 
are expected to have continuing mem- 
bership. But there is no veto. Deci- 
sions are by a majority of those pres- 
ent and voting. 

Current members are: until 1950: 
Lebanon, Turkey, New Zealand, U.S.A., 
Venezuela, and White Russia. Until 
1951: Australia, Brazil, Denmark, Po- 
land, the United Kingdom, and Rus- 
sia. Until 1952: Belgium, China, Chile, 
France, India, and Peru. 

Nations that are not members of 
ECOSOC may be invited to participate 
without vote. 

Functions of ECOSOC 

1. Implements recommendations of 
the General Assembly. 

2. Initiates recommendations to 
governments and the specialized agen- 
cies.. 

3. Prepares conventions (model leg- 
islation) for approval by the General 
Assembly and eventual incorporation 
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How might an organization 
of trade-unions, for example, 
help ECOSOC overcome a short- 
age of manpower or housing in 
particular areas? 



How does the rapid change of 
membership and the absence of 
any veto privilege affect the in- 
fluence of ECOSOC? 



Viewed as joint chiefs of staff 
in the battle for world stability 
and well-being, why is the com- 
position of ECOSOC important? 



When the protracted discus- 
sions of ECOSOC crystallize in 
a recommendation, what is the 
next step? 



into national laws. For example, the 
Covenant on Human Rights. 

4. Calls international conferences on 
special subjects. For example, the 
Havana Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment that created the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. 

5. Assists the Security Council and 
the Trusteeship Council in carrying 
out their functions. 

6. Obtains reports from the special- 
ized agencies and from members on 
the steps taken to carry out U.N. 
recommendations. 

The Secretariat 

Behind every decision of the United 
Nations lies a great deal of detailed 
work. In the vast scope of ECOSOC 
particularly, masses of technical in- 
formation are required. To some ex- 
tent this fuel is supplied by the ex- 
perts who make up the commissions, 
but the largest share of research and 
organized presentation of fact is un- 
dertaken by the international civil 
servants who form the secretariats of 
the United Nations and of the special- 
ized agencies. 

So when the General Assembly, 
ECOSOC, or a commission asks that a 
survey be made, or a mission sent, or 
social-welfare services provided — it is 
the job of the Secretariat to marshal 
the facts or recruit the experts to do 
the job. 

When men study the facts or have 
technical experience of one kind or 
other, they naturally come upon solu- 
tions. Many recommendations accord- 
ingly originate in the Secretariat. In 
the United Nations, the departments 
chiefly concerned with ECOSOC are 
Public Information, Economic Affairs, 
and Social Affairs. 

The secretary-general of U.N. and 
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What means are available to 
the people in persuading their 
governments to fulfill their 
pledge of cooperation in the 
economic and social proposals 
of ECOSOC? 



What are the implications for 
the possible growth of world' 
government in the training of 
international civil servants? 



What special qualities might 
be sought in recruiting person- 
nel for this kind of work, and 
what standards of conduct 
should be required of them? 



COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 

the director-generals of the various 
specialized agencies form the Co- 
ordination Committee which is con- 
cerned with cooperation on the ad- 
ministrative level. 



A Far-Reaching Development 

Incalculable results may flow from 
the project of furnishing undeveloped 
• countries with expert knowledge and 
scientific equipment. Deserts can be 
made to blossom and hundreds of mil- 
lions of lives lifted from squalor. The 
"know-how" exists. What is lacking 
is the money to make it available. 

In his inaugural address, President 
Truman invited other countries to 
join with the U.S.A. in working 
through the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies to advance this 
vast project. A -study issued by the 
U.N. Secretariat on "Technical As- 
sistance for Economic Development" 
indicates the small beginnings already 
made and financed with $288,000 
voted by the General Assembly. 

Shadow and Substance 

Thus far ECOSOC has been de- 
scribed in terms of organization. Now 
attention will be called to the sub- 
stance of the problems as they engage 
the various commissions. Discussion 
and recommendation begin with them. 
Here, too, the main function is co- 
ordination. 

There are two types of coordination 
represented in the commissions. Most 
are of the functional type, as for ex- 
ample, the Population Commission. All 
nations and most of the specialized 
agencies are vitally concerned with 
its studies of distribution and trends. 
The other type is regional, dealing 
with the problems in a given area and 
providing many immediate oppor- 
tunities for international cooperation. 



What immediate advantages 
would advanced countries gain 
from modernization of methods 
in backward countries? 



Which nations and which 
specialized agencies would be 
particularly involved in the 
project of raising the levels of 
living in an over -populated 
country? 
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ECONOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT 
COMMISSION 



The Sinews of Peace 

The years of devastation and dis- 
location have produced massive 
changes in the over-all picture of 
world economy. Chapter and verse for 
these changes was provided in the 
Secretariat's Economic Report which 
has been acclaimed as the most com- 
plete analysis of worldwide economic 
problems ever attempted. Here is 
found the mass of material that the 
Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion must consider in formulating its 
recommendations for concerted inter- 
national cooperation and independent 
action. By rationalizing the painful 
process of reconstruction, the sinews 
of peace can be strengthened. 

A comparison with the situation 
immediately before the World War II 
illustrates the extent of the disloca- 
tion. The most serious setback was 
in food production. In 1947, the world 
produced 7 per cent less food than it 
did ten years before and there were 
200 million more people to feed. Pro- 
duction of the reduced volume of sup- 
plies, moreover, was distributed dif- 
ferently. Countries which had been 
important suppliers of manufactured 
goods or primary products had had 
their plants destroyed or their lands 
wasted, while a few countries had 
vastly improved their capacity to pro- 
duce under the spur of the war effort. 

The U.S.A. is an outstanding exam- 
ple of this enlarged potential. Steel 
is a good index. Whereas the over-all 
world production was one per cent 
over pre-war totals, output in the 
U.S.A. was 116 per cent of the 1937 fig- 
ure. The rest of the world was produc- 
ing only 65 per cent of the steel that 
it had produced a decade earlier. Re- 
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To what extent is employ- 
ment in any given country 
conditioned by business condi- 
tions world wide? 



Which is more urgent: to re- 
store the devastation of war 
or to develop new industries 
and resources? 



Why is an objective state- 
ment of facts in world economy 
needed in forming the policies 
of individual nations? 



COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 

fleeted throughout a range of im- 
portant products, this comparison 
explained the prevailing shortage of 
dollars, and the extraordinary de- 
pendence of the rest of the world on 
the United States to supply the sinews 
of recovery. 



Scope of the Commission: 

The varied interests and problems 
of all the nations in the world suggest 
the magnitude of the job facing the 
fifteen-member Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission. Its duties are 
to advise ECOSOC on economic ques- 
tions in order to promote higher 
standards of living; to examine and 
report to ECOSOC on problems re- 
quiring immediate attention; to make 
recommendations on economic enter- 
prises calling for action by one or 
more specialized agencies; and to es- 
timate the probable influence of na- 
tional activities and policies in the 
fields of full employment, reconstruc- 
tion of devastated areas, and devel- 
opment of backward areas. 

The wide scope of this commission 
can be visualized by examining the 
agenda for one of its meetings, which 
included a survey of the housing prob- 
lem from a world viewpoint; town- 
planning principles; building tech- 
niques; development surveys in back- 
ward areas; a world code of invest- 
ments; and full employment. 



Which trends of national 
economic development might 
be discouraged if seen from a 
world viewpoint? 



How is a backward economy 
related to problems of imperial- 
ism and nationalism? 



Sub-Commission on Economic Development 



One other consequence of the war 
effort was to stimulate industrializa- 
tion in many areas whose previous 
production had been confined chiefly 
to primary products. Since manufac- 
turing is generally more profitable 
than agriculture or mining, there is 



What justification is there for 
the widespread conviction that 
producers of primary products 
are always at a disadvantage as 
compared with manufacturers? 
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a strong urge in these countries to 
industrialize further. The effects of 
this tendency are to limit the export 
of finished products to these countries 
and to encourage the export of capi- 
tal goods and machinery. 

So important are these trends to 
world economy that a special sub- 
commission on Economic Development 
was appointed to examine them. At its 
first session at the end of 1947, this 
body mapped a program that includes 
surveys by the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies of resources, 
technological needs, principles govern- 
ing investment, and the immediate 
problems faced by backward coun- 
tries. Patterns of industrialization 
that maintain the dignity of human 
labor, a diversified economy, and polit- 
ical independence in the countries 
concerned will be among those recom- 
mended. 

The second session in 1948 continued 
work along these lines, resulting in 
a decision of the General Assembly 
to authorize large scale training of 
technicians for backward countries. 
A Scientific Conference on the Con- 
servation and Utilization of Natural 
Resources is scheduled for June, 1949. 



How is the work of this sub- 
commission related to such 
specialized agencies as ILO, 
FAO, WHO, ITO, and the Bank? 



Why is the stupendous waste 
of soil, timber, etc., in some 
countries a matter of world 
concern? What can be done 
about it? 



Sub-Commission on Employment and 
Economic Stability 



Aesop's frog continued to swell until? 
he burst. A somewhat similar fate for 
the world economy is feared by this 
sub- commission. In most countries, 
there has been full employment since 
the war but production has not kept 
pace with demand. How the conse- 
quent inflation of prices can be 
checked by national and international 
arrangements JLs, accordingly, a more 
immediate concern than the full em- 
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To what extent can govern- 
ment action influence the 
boom-and-bust cycle? 



COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 

ployment which the sub -commission 
was designed to promote. Neverthe- 
less, serious unemployment could re- 
sult if the bloated frog of an inflated 
world economy should burst, and the 
sub -commission has reported on sev- 
eral remedies for inflation that can 
be. undertaken without reducing em- 
ployment. 






: Basic cause of inflation in Europe 
and Asia were large gaps between the 
needs of growing populations and sup- 
plies of food and coal, according to a 
survey published in 1948 for the sub- 
commission. A year later, another sur- 
vey described the improved food situa- 
tion as "perhaps the most important 
economic development during the past 
year, and for that matter, since the 
end of the war." 

"The Virus of Politics" 

Each of the sub -commissions is com- 
posed of seven experts chosen in their 
personal capacity from names fur- 
nished by the fifteen member-states 
of the Economic and Employment 
Commission. The parent body dis- 
cusses the reports of the sub-commis- 
sions and prepares resolutions for the 
Economic and Social Council. One 
resolution dealt with removing cer- 
tain barriers to the goods of those na- 
tions seeking funds for reconstruction. 

In the debates that surround such 
reports and resolutions, both in the 
Council and in the Commission, where 
members are appointed by their gov- 
ernments, political antipathies some- 
times raise their ugly heads. 

Notwithstanding frequent pleas to 
keep "the virus of politics" out of de- 
bate, it may be helpful in the long 
run that reports are subject to this 
type of criticism. Economics, as well as 
politics, is an "art of the possible." 
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Why are the political inter- 
ests of some nations opposed to 
improvement in the economic 
life of other nations? 



How might the approach of 
experts working in their per- 
sonal capacity differ from that 
of government representatives? 



Since governments alone can 
implement ECOSOC's sugges- 
tions, what influence may im- 
partial reports possess? 



STATISTICAL 
COMMISSION 
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Figures Don't Lie, But — 

The difficulty of divorcing economics 
from political considerations came out 
strongly in the debate on The Eco- 
nomic Report at the sixth session of 
ECOSOC. Readers of this report note 
with regret that no information is 
made available on economic develop- 
ments in Soviet Russia. This lack was 
corrected, to some extent, in a lengthy 
speech by the Soviet delegate. Other 
delegates were not satisfied, however. 
In particular, the British delegate 
complained that: "On my reckoning, 
out of thirty-three figures presented, 
showing economic progress of the 
whole of the Soviet Union, twenty- 
nine of those figures were in the form 
of percentages without base figures. 
. . . And therefore for a trained 
economist, for a member of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, these fig- 
ures are not as valuable as they would 
be to a political propagandist." 

Statistics Standardized 

Despite the political overtones in 
the British comment, it serves to 
highlight the need for universalizing 
standards of measurement in the 
economic and social field. Everyone 
must know exactly what everyone 
else is talking about. That, in essence, 
is the purpose of the Statistical Com- 
mission, consisting of representatives 
of twelve states. 

The primary task of the Statistical 
Commission is coordination. All gov- 
ernments and all specialized agencies 
must reach agreement on the terms 
and methods used in their statistical 
reports. In reporting the cost of liv- 
ing in a given area, for example, it 
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What habits of mind are 
needed in a world-minded ap- 
proach to facts? 



Once agreement on facts is 
reached, what kind of disagree- 
ments remain? 



What economic and social 
decisions might follow from the 
fact that life expectancy in one 
country is 37 years, while it is 
65 in another country? 



COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



must be established whether rent is 
included or not. Just to establish a 
universal practice covering the multi- 
tude of classifications where dif- 
ferences occur will be a great service 
to world understanding and planning 
for international cooperation. 

To intensify discussion of the best 
methods available a World Statistical 
Congress of experts was held at 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A., in Septem- 
ber, 1947, at the instance of the Sta- 
tistical Commission. 



Apart from checks on accur- 
acy what advantages may 
derive from exchange of statis- 
tical information by the spe- 
cialized agencies? 



Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling 

Methods such as are employed in 
the well-known polls of public opin- 
ion are under continuous study by 
the sub-commission on Statistical 
Sampling. By these methods, it is 
possible to secure reliable results at 
a cost of six per cent of a complete 
enumeration. 

Though results of the 1948 election 
in U.S.A. have cast doubt upon these 
methods of sampling, the need for 
more careful study is only emphasized. 
An advantage of sampling over com- 
plete enumeration is that fewer in- 
vestigators are needed, but these must 
be highly trained. International train- 
ing of statisticians is an ultimate goal. 



Another outgrowth of the Commis- 
sion's activities is the Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics issued by the United Na- 
tions Secretariat. This publication in- 
cludes reports and many interesting 
charts on important subjects such as 
employment, wages, fuel and power, 
etc., from more than sixty countries. 

In cooperation with the Population 
Commission, methods are being estab- 
lished for conducting a world census 
in 1950. 



How might this bulletin be 
used in training minds in 
world-mindedness ? 
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FISCAL 
COMMISSION 



Fiscal Problems 

"The power to tax is the power to 
destroy" was an opinion once voiced 
by U.S. Justice John Marshall. Ac- 
cordingly, the fiscal (taxation) poli- 
cies of individual governments has 
profound bearing on the international 
effort to raise the levels of living. 
Development of backward regions, for 
instance, may be discouraged by heavy 
taxes on investment. Double taxation 
burdens the enterprise carried on in 
more than one country. Once nations 
get proof that they are "biting the 
hand that feeds them" these anoma- 
lies may be removed. 

With the above purpose, a Fiscal 
Commission (fifteen members) was 
established "to study and advise the 
Economic and Social Council in the 
field of public finance" — to formulate 
principles of financial legislation; to 
prepare draft tax treaties; and to 
present scientific reports on fiscal 
problems. Information on these mat- 
ters was published in a Public Finance 
Survey, 1946-47. 

"Bold, New Program" 

The Second Session of the Commis- 
sion meeting in January, 1949, gave 
particular attention to the fiscal prob- 
lems raised by "the bold, new pro- 
gram" of U.S.A. to provide technical 
assistance and to encourage invest- 
ment in backward countries. Studies 
recommended to the Secretariat in- 
cluded comparative analysis of inter- 
national tax agreements, credits for 
corporation and dividend taxes paid 
abroad, the effects of tax measures on 
trade and investment, and adminis- 
trative help to national tax author- 
ities. 
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Which specialized agencies 
would especially need informa- 
tion on public finance, and 
what problems of coordination 
arise? 



What value might attach to 
international study and discus- 
sion of, for example, taxation 
of "imaginary profits" resulting 
from price inflation? 



' 



How might agreements be 
reached with backward coun- 
tries on the taxation of foreign 
investments to remove the pos- 
sibility of "imperialism"? 



POPULATION 
COMMISSION 



Was Malthus Right? 

During the early part of the 19th 
century, economics became known as 
the dismal science. The Reverend 
T. R. Malthus, British political-econ- 
omist, declared that there was a 
universal tendency for population to 
increase faster than the means of 
subsistence. It could only be checked 
by disasters like famine, plague, and 
war unless what he called "prudential 
measures" were undertaken on a mass 
scale. 

Aside from the fact that Malthus 
helped to inspire the Darwinian the- 
ory of evolution, he has been disre- 
garded until recently. Developments 
in scientific production and the open- 
ing up of vast areas to farming seemed 
to discredit him. Population increased 
mightily after his day, but owing 
mainly to the conquest of famine and 
disease. For a century, there was no 
world war. 

Today, however, there is a disposi- 
tion to give Malthus a new look. 
Gloomy prophecies of soil depletion, 
actual famine among the teeming 
populations of certain regions, and 
the impact of two world wars call for 
it. Was Malthus right? Is the pres- 
sure of population a nemesis that 
clouds each recurring hope of plenty 
and peace for men? What can be 
done about it? 

To assemble the vast array of data 
and to develop its implications is the 
task of the Population Commission. 

Accomplishments 

Representatives of the twelve states 
that are members of the Commission 
have held three sessions. As a result, 
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How do the activties of FAO, 
ILO, and WHO relate to the 
gloomy views of Malthus? - 



To what extent were pres- 
sures of population in Germany, 
Italy, and Japan responsible for 
the recent war? 



POPULATION COMMISSION 

the Secretariat is instructed to pre- 
pare a Demographic Yearbook that 
will provide exact information, not 
only about trends of population but 
also data on unemployment, prema- 
ture births, infant mortality, social 
and occupational diseases. 



What might be some of the 
more important uses of such 
information? 



Another project is the preparation 
of uniform techniques in conducting 
the 1950 world census. A third is the 
compilation of reports from United 
Nations trust territories. The first of 
these came from Western Samoa. The 
New Zealand government's health 
program there has produced phenom- 
enal results. With an annual birth- 
rate over the last thirty years of 45 
to 55 per thousand, the death rate has 
been cut in half to 2-1 per thousand. 
Meanwhile, the form of economy re- 
mains virtually unchanged in its sim- 
plicity. How is the fast- growing popu- 
lation to be maintained? What steps 
must be taken to check disease which 
in many areas is widespread? Here in 
miniature is a reflection of a basic 
problem that dominates the Far East. 

Migration 

The implications of population 
trends are almost infinite, extending 
even beyond the sphere of ECOSOC to 
the heart of political disputes such 
as the United Nations has confronted 
in Palestine, Indonesia, and India. 
Delicate questions of religion and fam- 
ily life are involved. Education is sum- 
moned to inspire large changes of at- 
titude with UNESCO projecting a 
world conference on population prob- 
lems. The pressure of population on 
subsistence invites close cooperation 
with plans of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization to improve methods 
of cultivation and standards of sub- 
sistence. 



What answer is there to the 
tendency of groups at the low- 
est levels of living, to increase 
more rapidly than the food sup- 
ply? 



What are the fundamental 
objections to any grandiose 
scheme for redistributing the 
earth's population on the basis 
of available resources? 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



Immediate interest attaches to the 
question of migration. Here the Inter- 
national Labor Organization is deeply 
engaged through its concern with em- 
ployment and working conditions. The 
figures are staggering. In China alone, 
for example, 42 million people have 
moved 100 to 1,000 miles from their 
homes in recent years. The circum- 
stances of civil war intensify the prob- 
lem. In Europe, the four years after 
1939 saw the uprooting of 30 million 
people. Many more millions would like 
to migrate if they could manage it. 
The efforts of the International Refu- 
gee Organization enter the picture. 

Coordination 

Obviously a great number of inter- 
ests and activities have to be recon- 
ciled if the world's people are to be 
scientifically distributed in such ways 
as will produce the greatest "stability 
and well-being." Focal responsibility 
for this tremendous problem resides 
in the Population Commission. Not 
only the specialized agencies and 
commissions have to be considered. 
The policies of sovereign states are 
above all involved if practical results 
are to accrue. Immigration restric- 
tions, capital movements, protection 
of human rights, all are in question. 

Ultimately, the question of whether 
Malthus was right, or whether Karl 
Marx with his doctrine of increasing 
misery borrowed from Malthus was 
right, may depend on the heed paid by 
sovereign states to the scientific solu- 
tions discovered by the Population 
Commission. 



What part might UNESCO 
take in a world campaign to 
limit the growth of population? 



What changes does migration 
produce in land values, wages, 
housing, employment, and the 
balance of power? 



How can non - governmental 
organizations help the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and 
the International Refugee Or- 
ganization in the recruiting and 
training of migrating workers? 
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What are the principal rea- 
sons for frontier controls? 



TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

The Orient Express, a crack train 
from Ostende to Istanbul, was subject 
to a weird performance at the Austro- 
Hungarian border between the wars. 
Traveling east, the Austrian locomo- 
tive was detached, and a diminutive 
engine huffed and puffed the train a 
few yards across the frontier where a 
Hungarian locomotive was waiting to 
take over. 

International suspicions interfere 
considerably with the economic and 
social progress of the world. At ports 
and airfields, on highways, along 
rivers and canals— the heavy hand of 
government imposes harassing re- 
strictions and outright prohibitions. 

Breaking the Bottleneck 

That is one reason for establishing 
the Transport and Communications 
Commission (fifteen members). An 
additional circumstance that lends 
urgency to the Commission's task is 
the extensive havoc wrought by the 
war. Europe, for example, lost 30 per 
cent of its merchant-marine tonnage, 
the greater part of its motor vehicles, 
and almost half its railway rolling 
stock.' Bridges, road and track, har- 
bor installations, and repair facilities 
were destroyed wholesale. Transport 
became one of the principal bottle- 
necks of recovery within countries and 
across borders. 

Three main functions are assigned 
to the Commission: coordination of 
the work of the specialized agencies * 
in the field of communications de- 
scribed earlier; conciliation of dis- 

* These are: International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, Universal Postal Union, International Tele- 
communications Union, and the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization, and 
the World Meteorological Organization. 
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What are some of the politi- 
cal consequences of freeing 
transport and communication 
between countries? 



How are these functions af- 
fected by the fact that means of 
transport and communication 
are so largely state -owned? 



COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 
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putes between governments in this 
field; and the dissemination of infor- 
mation. Typical undertakings of the 
Commission have been the proposals 
for a conference on safety at sea and 
in the air; a meeting of experts which 
recommended easing of passport re- 
strictions and frontier formalities; 
and the sponsorship of a monthly 
summary of important events, gov- 
ernment regulations and agreements 
in the field of transportation and 
communication. 



How is an international non- 
governmental organization like 
Rotary involved by restrictions 
on communication? 



Need for Coordination 

At the Third Session of the Com- 
mission meeting in March, 1949, a ma- 
jor concern was coordination. In par- 
ticular, the scope of the activities of 
the proposed Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization came 
under scrutiny. The Commission had 
sponsored its creation in 1948 to fill 
an obvious gap, but many of its func- 
tions overlap those of other special- 
ized agencies. On the other hand, 
many agencies are calling for advice 
and aid in transport and communica- 
tion. 

A good deal of the action in this 
sphere, however, has been undertaken 
or will be assumed by the regional 
commissions. ■ 
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What transport and commu- 
nication problems arise in the 
work of UNESCO, ITO, IRO and 
ILO, for example? 






INTERNAL COMMITTEE STRUCTURE 

OF ECE 

An Organization to negotiate specific agreements to 
increase production in all European countries 

■ SUB-COMMITTEE 
<§> WORKING PARTY 



fe&£ 



INDUSTRY AND 
MATERIALS 

M Housing 
B Fertilizers 

(g) Refractory 
Materials 

(§) Ball Bearings 

W Ceramic Insulators 

(§> Conveyor Belts 

Afisk INLAND TRANSPORT 

I Road Transport 

■ Rail Transport 

/g. Transport of 
Perishable Food 

® Statistics 



JAgpft-STEEL 

^Raw Materials and 
Equipment for Steel 

®Coke 
® Statistics 



TIMBER 



MANPOWER 




l^f COAL 

H Allocations 

H Production 

(§> Briquetting Pitch 

# Statistics 



ELECTRIC POWER 

® Thermal Questions 

^ Requirements & 
Inter-connections 

<§) Hydro Questions 

(§> Standardization 

<§) Statistics 



j£A4V DEVELOPMENT 
nMn 0F TRADE 

Teams of experts list 
requirements of all 
countries 



£&£&, AGRICULTURAL 
PROBLEMS 

Ad Hoc Committee of 
ECE and FAO ex- 
perts 



ECONOMIC COMMISSION 

FOR EUROPE ECE 



Immediate Action and the Long Pull 

Arrangements for the supply of 
silica bricks to line coke ovens 
sharply stimulate steel production. 

Eleven countries agree to lift re- 
strictions on road transport between 
them. 

Occasional news items such, as these 
concerning the Economic Commission 
for Europe are exhilarating. True they 
are items, small items, concerned with 
details in the great mass of world 
reconstruction. Yet by their blessed 
concreteness they spread hope that 
tangible results can flow from the 
flood of study, discussion, and report 
that is the main output of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

The objectives of the Economic 
Commission for Europe are- 
te facilitate concerted action for 
the economic reconstruction of 
Europe; 

to raise the level of European eco- 
nomic activity; and 

to strengthen the economic rela- 
tions of European countries with 
each other and with other coun- 
tries of the world. 

The key word is action. The coun- 
tries which send representatives to 
this regional commission are prepared 
to undertake operational tasks imme- 
diately. Herein lies the contrast with 
the functional commissions of global 
reference. The business of the latter 
is to deliberate on policies and as- 
semble facts for the long pull in "es- 
tablishing conditions of stability and 
well-being." Much of the effort in 



Supply of coal from Poland 
makes available chemical fer- 
tilizer from Italy. How does this 
affect the productivity of coal 
miners, steel workers, contrac- 
tors, etc., in other countries? 



What types of economic rela- 
tionship exist between coun- 
tries? 
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regional commissions is of this char- . 
acter too, but through their commit- 
tees they can produce practical con- 
certed actions that bear immediate 
fruit. 



Replaces Emergency Organizations 

Another exhilarating aspect of ECE 
is that it has simplified international 
organization in Europe. Following 
liberation from the Nazis, several 
agencies were set up to deal with par- 
ticular problems. There was the Tem- 
porary Sub-Commission on the Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas that sent out field teams to 
make on-the-spot inquiries in Europe 
and Asia. There were also the Euro- 
pean Coal Organization, and European 
Central Inland Transport Organiza- 
tion, and the Emergency Economic 
Committee for Europe. 

The essential functions and opera- 
tional responsibilities of all these 
agencies have been transferred to the 
Economic Commission for Europe 
which was established by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
United Nations as the first of the re- 
gional commissions in March, 1947. 
Naturally, the experts and the work in 
progress of these agencies have been 
carried over, but the definite accom- 
plishments of ECE during its short life 
have been remarkable. 

Composition and Structure of ECE 

All European members of the United 
Nations and the U. S. A. are voting 
members. Other European nations, 
(except Spain) and the specialized 
agencies, are represented in a consul- 
tative capacity. On European matters, 
the Commission can recommend mea- 
sures directly to governments and 
agencies. Action that has important 
effects on world economy, however, 



How might the operation of 
allocating coal, for instance, be 
affected by this change? 



What are the most important 
factors that govern productivity 
in factory and mine? 



Why was the U. S. A. included 
in the membership of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe? 
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must have the approval of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and the 
consent of its government is required 
for action affecting any country. 

Overriding the desires of East Euro- 
pean countries and Russia, the first 
session of ECE decided that all voting 
should be by simple majority. 

i The technical committees indicated 
in the chart are composed of govern- 
ment experts who are often able to 
negotiate immediate action on im- 
portant economic problems or to lay 
the foundations for long-range plans 
of economic cooperation. 

Scope of the Problem 

, Three major sets of circumstances 
surround the task that ECE has 
undertaken. Most fundamental is the 
fact of economic nationalism among 
European countries though they are 
more dependent on international trade 
than any other countries in the world. 
Second are the smashing consequences 
of the war with all its train of dislo- 
cation, devastation, and lag in capital 
replacement. Third is the tremendous 
vacuum created by the defeat of Ger- 
many, which was restrained by the 
Potsdam Agreement from resuming its 
role as the industrial dynamo of 
Europe. 

Since all these circumstances are the 
creation of government action, it is 
through government action that ECE 
must seek to release the forces of eco- 
nomic reconstruction and activity. 

The extent of the problem created 
by these circumstances can be mea- 
sured by some isolated facts. In 1939, 
due largely to economic nationalism, 
the average European engaged in min- 
ing and industry produced about forty 
per cent of the output of the average 
American worker. At the end of the 
war, the 1945 food crop in Europe had 



What kind of obstacles to the 
economic unification of Eu- 
rope exist at the present time? 



How does the 350,000,000 pop- 
ulation of Europe affect these 
circumstances? 



What are the motivations of 
economic nationalism? 
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been reduced by half. Every nation 
that had been attacked by Germany 
was determined to prevent any possi- 
bility of another attack, and the Great 
Powers were jealously divided over the 
form that the reconstruction of a 
peaceful Germany should take. 



"Survey of the Economic Situation 
and Prospects for Europe" * 

Issued by the Secretariat of ECE on 
the eve of its third session in April, 
1948, this comprehensive analysis indi- 
cates the efforts needed for European 
recovery. Notable was the progress 
achieved in the first 18 months after 
the war. Industrial recovery was much 
faster than after the First World War, 
when it took European manufacturing 
six years to reach the pre-war level. 
By 1947, apart from Germany, held 
back by the limitations of Potsdam, 
the levels of 1938 had been passed. 
Trade between countries was only 56 
per cent of the 1938 level, however, and 
food production, owing to a disastrous 
drought, was only 75 per cent. 

Inflation, resulting in part from 
great increases in government ex- 
penditure, makes it difficult for many 
European countries to sell in world 
markets. Inability to pay for increased 
imports is also attributed to loss of 
"invisible exports" — shipping and 
banking services, interest on overseas 
investment, etc. The task of restoring 
trade with other countries was one of 
the main concerns of the third session 
of ECE. 

In an appendix to the Survey, the 

efforts of the East European countries, 

Russia, and the countries cooperating 

under the Marshall Plan, are reviewed 

separately. Interesting to American 

* Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., $2.50. 
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To what extent can produc- 
tion be increased by interna- 
tional cooperation? 



What factors in the situation 
led to the development of these 
plans apart from ECE? 



Why might acceptance of 
Marshall Plan aid involve a sac- 
rifice of sovereignty? To what 
extent does any international 
cooperation involve such sacri- 
fice? 



COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 

taxpayers is the revelation here that 
needs of countries participating in the 
Marshall Plan may be cut two or three 
billion dollars below the estimate. 
Listed as "other products" are manu- 
factured items that were imported in 
only moderate quantities before the 
war, yet the estimate requests 229 per 
cent more of them than pre-war. 

The Marshall Plan and ECE 

The reason given by Russia for re- 
fusing to participate in the European 
Recovery Program was that it by- 
passed ECE, and thereby threatened 
the independence of participating na- 
tions. Whether or not the Marshall 
Plan could have been implemented ef- 
fectively through ECE can be debated 
endlessly, but there is no question of 
the services that ECE renders to the 
Plan. According to the New York 
Times: "Seven of the ten examples of 
progress (cited by the Marshall Plan) 
are entirely the result of the work 
done by the Economic Commission for 
Europe in a program laid out in Ge- 
neva long before the sixteen countries 
met in Paris." 

Furthermore, the success of the 
Marshall Plan hinges completely upon 
the extensive development of East- 
West trade in Europe. Despite Russia's 
outright opposition to the Plan voiced 
in the discussions of ECE and else- 
where, Russia and other East Euro- 
pean countries have not interfered 
with ECE plans for East-West cooper- 
ation. 

Achievements 

"We should not think of getting 
back to 1937 and 1938. That is not our 
goal. We are going forward in Eu- 
rope," said Gunnar Myrdal, formerly 
Swedish minister of trade and now 
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How may technical decisions 
tend to set aside the political 
aims of economic nationalism? 



ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 

executive secretary of ECE. The suc- 
cess of ECE he ascribed to the ability 
of its delegates to "depolitize" the 
economic problems, find facts, and go 
to the solution. "In all our principal 
technical committees," he continued, 
"we have had no trouble over consti- 
tutional or procedural problems which 
are brought up when people don't 
want work to be done." 



The work done consists mainly of 
agreements to allocate materials in 
short supply and to break bottlenecks 
that are holding up production. Coal 
is perhaps the outstanding example of 
the former, since its use is basic to 
most industries. Due to the artificial 
limitations imposed on the Ruhr, the 
former surplus of European coal has 
become a deficit. 

Ahead of Pre- War Levels 

The Coal Committee of ECE is re- 
sponsible for allocating available coal 
to undertakings that contribute most 
in the vast program of reconstruction. 
The Industry Committee and the 
committees on timber and manpower, 
are ealled in to assist in raising levels 
of production by securing mining ma- 
chinery, pit props, and miners. As a 
result of these agreements, the pro- 
duction of coal, except in Germany, 
has passed pre-war levels, though the 
needs of rebuilding still clamor for 
greater production. Large exports of 
Polish coal to the West is a condition 
for success of the Marshall Plan. 

Ball bearings, conveyor belts, and 
ceramic insulators are instances of 
important industrial bottlenecks that 
have been broken by the Industry 
Committee. Through allocations of 
metalurgical fuels, European steel pro- 
duction has been increased by 1,600,- 
000 tons annually. 
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What is the relation between 
revival of Germany industry 
and the security problems of 
adjacent countries? 



Why is the supply of capital 
goods of greater international 
concern than consumer goods? 



How do military considera- 
tions tend to impede the growth 
of intra-European trade? 



COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



Coordination 

In much of its work, ECE collabo- 
rates closely with the specialized agen- 
cies. In arranging the migration of 
workers, the International Labor Or- 
ganization is called in. There is a 
joint committee with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization working on 
agricultural problems. Arrangements 
for swift transport of perishable foods 
has been worked out by the Transport 
Committee. The crying need for fer- 
tilizers involves allocations of capital 
and fuel. 

Many hopeful glances are being 
cast toward the International Bank as 
a source of finance for new projects, 
and the International Monetary Fund 
is called in to advise on currency bar- 
riers to trade. 

Criticisms : 

At the third session of ECE, April- 
May, 1948, some discontent was ex- 
pressed over the work of the technical 
committees which meet at frequent in- 
tervals. Russia and other countries 
of the East charged that allocations 
had not taken into account the needs 
of countries which had suffered most 
from the war. France, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg pointed to dangers of 
overproduction in certain commodities 
because the problem of exchange has 
not been met. Relations with the oc- 
cupation authorities in the Western 
zones of Germany were criticized as 
tending to revive German industrial 
might in contradiction of the Potsdam 
agreement. 

Future Projects: 

Clearly, there is a- vast amount of 
detailed work and long-range plan- 
ning ahead of ECE. Assuming division 
through political considerations of 
East and West, the prospect of over- 



How is increased productivity 
and efficient distribution re- 
lated to the threat of com- 
munism? 



What strong inducements 
urge nations to participate in 
the work of technical commit- 
tees? 



How does this work relate to 
the Marshall Plan that will be 
completed in 1952? 
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all deals between these two large seg- 
ments was discussed as a means of 
increasing trade. 



A survey published by ECE showed 
that in 1952, when Marshall aid ends, 
import requirements of the West 
would amount to $14 billion a year. 
Unless there is to be a serious decline 
in living standards, present trade with 
East Europe must be expanded four- 
fold. This can be done, it is argued, 
by exchanging industrial equipment 
for raw materials and food. 

A report on housing disclosed that 
' radical changes will have to occur if 
the needs of war-devastated countries 
are to be met. Only 750,000 homes 
have been built or repaired to replace 
the more than ten million dwellings 
destroyed during the war and the gap 
of more than eight million caused by 
lack of building. 

Plans for new construction of elec- 
trical power plants and development 
of resources for international use in- 
volve doubling the pre-war capacity 
of Europe. Besides achieving immedi- 
ate action, all of the committees have 
projects for the long-pull toward a 
Europe united in working toward 
greater well-being. 

"The only forum left in Europe" 

So the Greek delegate feelingly de- 
scribed ECE, and the closing remarks 
of Anders Frighagen of Norway ex- 
press its promise: "Today is V-E day. 
Three years ago victory was won by 
the Allies in Europe. Very important 
work has been done during these years 
to heal the war wounds. But very 
much remains to be done and I have 
a feeling that the spirit of ECE, di- 
rected in an effective way, in friendly, 
confident cooperation, will also do 
much to win this part of the war." 
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What political consequences 
might be expected to flow from 
increased trade between East 
and West? 






Why is cooperation in ECE 
likely to raise the sights of in- 
dividual nations in their eco- 
nomic efforts? 






In what ways does economic 
interdependence make for war? 
For peace? 



ECONOMIC COMMISSION 

FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST ECAFE 



About half the earth's inhabitants 
occupy the area represented by this 
Commission, and their numbers are 
increasing at the rate of some eight 
million a year. Backward economies, 
widespread undernourishment and il- 
literacy, poor transportation facilities 
characterize the region, and there is 
evidence that some conditions were 
deteriorating rather than improving 
before the war. Devastation and dis- 
location from fighting that still con- 
tinues in many countries of Asia and 
the Far East add gloom to the picture. 

Look Toward the West 

The countries concerned, however, 
do not despair. Insurgent nationalism 
is shaking off the rule of western gov- 
ernments that coincided with the 
dependence of these countries on 
western markets to exchange their 
raw materials for manufactures. At 
the same time, these countries look to 
the West for guidance and assistance 
in raising their levels of living. 
Through cooperation in the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East 
they hope to avoid the stultifying na- 
tionalism that has burdened European 
economy. 

The objectives and composition of 
this commission follow the pattern of 
the Economic Commission for Europe. 
(See pages 107, 108.) Russia, the U.S.A., 
and the colonial powers are members 
with voting privileges along with all 
United Nations members in the area. 
Certain colonial territories have asso- 
ciate membership without vote, and 
are eligible for appointment to com- 
mittees. 
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Why should the well-being of 
these people be considered any 
less important than the well- 
being of Europeans and Ameri- 
cans? 



Considering the dependence 
of this region on the West, how 
can these countries help each 
other? 



What kinds of conflict be- 
tween backward nations in the 
same region require reconcil- 
ing? 



Why is it desirable that there 
should be a forum for Asia and 
the Far East? 



ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND FAR EAST 

The commission has held four ses- 
sions since June, 1947, at Shanghai, 
China; Baguio, Philippines, Ootaca- 
mund, India, and Lapstone, Australia. 
Industrial development, flood control 
of Asian rivers, a program in coopera- 
tion with the Food and Agriculture 
Organization to conserve and increase 
the production of food, and the train- 
ing of technicians and experts are 
among the efforts projected. Tangible 
results are not so evident as yet. Dis- 
tances are far greater than in Europe 
and the problems are overwhelming in 
their magnitude. 

"Interdependence" 

Their disposition to help each other 
is strong for their experience tends to 
make them distrust Western leader- 
ship. "The new enlightened economic 
principle of interdependence" was 
urged by R. R. Saskena of India in an 
appeal to world opinion to prevent ob- 
struction of the Commission's good 
work. 

In particular, assistance is sought 
from the specialized agencies which 
have established regional offices and 
projects in this area. The question of 
reviving Japan as an industrial power 
arouses acute controversy. 

The executive secretary of the com- 
mission is P. S. Lokanathan, formerly 
professor of economics at Madras 
University, India. 



How does industrialization 
relate to interdependence? 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 



ECLA 
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The Dangers of Duplication 

Obvious, yet important, is the 
criticism that must occur to anyone 
who surveys the ramifications of the 
Economic and Social Council. This 
plethora of specialized agencies and 
commissions, functional and regional, 
are in constant danger of overlapping. 
Time and money, interest and prestige 
could be squandered by a burdensome 
bureaucracy. 

Consciousness of these dangers is 
reflected in the rules for close coop- 
eration in all work of all these agen- 
cies, and in the provision that the 
regional commissions organized to 
deal particularly with the devastations 
of war should come under review not 
later than 1951. 

The Economic Commission for Latin 
America which began its first session 
June 7, 1948, in Santiago, Chile, is par- 
ticularly open to this criticism. The 
Inter-American System, established at 
Chapultepec, Mexico, in 1945, has its 
own Economic and Social Council. The 
territory of the two organizations is 
practically identical, and only the 
most constant vigilance can avoid 
duplication or even cross purposes in 
their efforts. 

Composition and Scope 

Why then, it may be asked, were 
the countries concerned unanimous in 
desiring the new commission. Its 
members include all Members of the 
United Nations in North, Central, and 
South America, in the Caribbean area, 
and France, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom. Objectives are de- 
fined in terms almost identical with 



What important features dis- 
tinguish the situation of coun- 
tries in Latin America from 
those in Europe and Asia? 



Why are regional organiza- 
tions likely to play an enduring 
role in the United Nations? 



What past experiences justify 
these tendencies? 
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the other regional commissions. (See 
pages 107, 108.) 

But like the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Par East, the eco- 
nomic interests of Latin America 
reach out to the rest of the world. 
Here, too, is the struggle of young na- 
tions to develop their economies, to 
break away from dependence on more 
highly developed countries, and to bet- 
ter their bargaining position in world 
markets. 






Latin America's Resources 

This special interest explains the 
desire for a regional commission that 
will assert Latin American needs in 
the field of reconstruction. These 
countries, though remote from the 
fighting, felt the impact of the war. 
European markets for their products 
failed. Serious dislocation resulted 
from mushrooming war industries. 
Machines needed replacing, and they 
are still beset by dangerous inflation. 

Above all there is need for an inflow 
of capital and "know-how" to raise 
very low standards of productivity and 
to exploit vast untapped natural re- 
sources. Latin America can make a 
noteworthy contribution to world well- 
being if cooperation can be organized 
both within the region and with the 
rest of the world. 



Where will the money come 
from? 



What prospects emerge for 
such development in the ex-, 
plorations of UNESCO's Hylean 
Amazon Institute? 



How will the establishment 
of a Jewish state affect the 
economy of this region? 



ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR THE 
MIDDLE EAST 

The Bible Lands 

A commission for the Middle East is 
in process of establishment. As with 
the Latin American countries, the 
need for it is qualified by the existence 
of the Arab League which may be 
compared with the Inter-American 
System. Some of the specialized agen- 
cies, particularly the World Health 
Organization and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, have been very 
active in this region. The 1948 Con- 
ference of UNESCO met in Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

Economic Independence 

The conflict in Palestine has 
brought into sharp focus the height- 
ened nationalism of the Arab states. 
In the economic field, no less, the de- 
sire is for increased independence. 
For markets, capital, and many manu- 
factured products, however, the region 
relies heavily on the rest of the world. 
The principal asset of the Middle East 
is 40.9 per cent of the world's proven 
oil reserves, but to extract this vital 
commodity the aid of outside enter- 
prise is invoked. 

Outsiders Barred 

The Ad Hoc Committee appointed 
to establish the Commission voted to 
exclude from membership Russia as 
well as other powers with important 
interests in the Middle East. Depen- 
dent territories within the area may 
be given associate membership with- 
out voting privilege if their rulers 
consent. 

Chief objective of the Commission 
will be to raise the level of living of 
the inhabitants, 60 to 80 per cent of 



What results might flow from 
the customs union proposed by 
the Arab League? 
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whom suffer from some form of mal- 
nutrition, according to estimates by 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. 



A special problem arising from the 
war is inflation, attributed particu- 
larly to the spending by large armies 
quartered in the region. The capital 
gains of some states accumulated from 
this source are largely frozen in the 
sterling area. 

From Regional to Global 

The opportunity for immediate ac- 
tion possessed by the regional com- 
missions is significant and heartening. 
For the long pull, however, each re- 
gion reveals a dependence on the 
whole world for a common policy that 
only the functional, global commis- 
sions can implement. 

Establishment Postponed 

In March, 1949, the Economic and 
Social Council unanimously agreed 
to postpone establishment of the 
Commission. Arab states which had 
formerly been eager to set it up 
balked at the inclusion of the new 
state of Israel as a member of the 
Commission. 



How is this region affected by 
the conflicting policies of East 
and West? 






What contributions might 
such a commission make to 
reconciliation between the Arab 
and Jewish communities? 
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What sort of attitudes and 
efforts are implied by "social"? 



SOCIAL 
COMMISSION 

Means and Ends 

The Economic and Social Council, as 
its name implies covers two main 
fields. The first, the economic, deals 
with ways and means — the sinews of 
peace. The second — social — is occupied 
with the ends of living. 

Catch-all Commission 

At the head of the list of commis- 
sions in the second field is the Social 
Commission (18 members). The main 
work of this body is coordination of 
everything done, by specialized agen- 
cies and other commissions, that has 
social implications — to spot duplica- 
tions and to plug gaps. 

Another responsibility is to carry on 
the very valuable work started by the 
defunct League of Nations. Here we 
find such projects as the suppression 
of the white-slave traffic in women 
and children un'der international 
agreements dating from 1904 and 
1910; also the suppression of obscene 
literature. The work of the Interna- 
tional Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
mission is also to be coordinated by a 
survey of the most approved methods 
of treating criminals. Recommenda- 
tions to all countries on this subject 
should follow. 

Youth Service 

The varied interests encompassed 
by the term "social worker" identify 
most accurately the activities of the 
Social Commission. Protections and 
facilities for the inhabitants of un- 
developed countries, aid to immi- . 
grants, and the training of personnel 
for welfare work are typical functions. 

Above all is concern for the "suc- 
ceeding generations" which the United 
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How might nations benefit 
from the application of the 
most successful methods in 
dealing with juvenile delin- 
quency? 



INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN'S EMERGENCY FUND 

land. Its headquarters are at Lake 
Success, New York. The Social Com- 
mission oversees its policies. 



A technical staff operating from 
Paris, France, assists governments at 
their request. Having developed their 
own relief plans, eligible governments 
receive aid from the Fund in supplies 
they cannot furnish from their own 
economy. A small mission from the 
Fund observes the operation of the 
program. With a staff of less than 100 
persons, the administrative costs of 
the Fund are less than 2 per cent of 
the value distributed. 

Because of limited resources, the 
present program is restricted mainly 
to providing special protective food- 
stuffs to meet the serious cases of mal- 
nutrition in war-ravaged countries. A 
single supplementary ration is being 
distributed daily- to 4,000,000 children 
in twelve countries of Europe and to 
700,000 in China. It consists of 240 
calories of fats and 60 calories of meat. 
This, of course, is not a sustaining 
diet. Some nursing and pregnant 
mothers are included in the distri- 
bution. The Fund is also giving 
emergency relief to 350,000 refugees 
from the fighting in Palestine. 

The Anti-Tuberculosis Program 

Limited medical aid has been made 
available through the Fund. With the 
cooperation of the World Health Or- 
ganization, mass-vaccination pro- 
grams are assisting governments to 
check the spread of tuberculosis 
among the child population. The vac- 
cine to be used is Bacillus-Calmette- 
Guerin named after the two French 
scientists who developed it. B.C.G. 
can only be given to those who are 
uninfected. Of the 50,000,000 children 
tested in Europe only 15,000,000 were 
free of infection. A Chinese program 
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How do these facts insure 
that aid given will be stretched 
to the utmost? 



What will be the long-run 
effects of these efforts on pro- 
ductivity, stability, and well- 
being? 



COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 

is also receiving supplementary : aid 
of $2,000,000. 



How the Fund Is Financed 

The original budget of $450,000,000 
was estimated as covering the needs 
of 20,000,000 persons. How far govern- 
ments have fallen short in meeting 
even this partial program is evident 
from the report of only $70,000,000 
contributed during two years. For this 
reason, in February, 1948, the Fund 
turned to the people of the world. 

The United Nations Appeal 
for Children 

In 1948, every citizen got an extra 
day. It was leap year. The idea came 
to the Norwegian delegate, Aake 
Ording, as he listened to a food con- 
ference haggling over phrasings and 
legalisms. Why not ask every citizen 
to give one day's income to the chil- 
dren? The bold idea caught on. In 
fifty-two countries, national commit- 
tees were organized to conduct the 
Appeal. 

A World Response 

The yearning of individual persons 
in many lands to DO something to 
preserve peace, expressed itself. In 
Oslo, Norway, the university was 
closed and 4,500 students reported to 
donate a day's work at cleaning win- 
dows, etc. The price for their services 
was 10 Kroner, turned over to the 
Appeal. In the mill town of Bolton, 
England, thirty mothers reduced their 
slender rations, and contributed $100. 
In Iceland, a committee raised $500,- 
000 and five tons of clothing. This 
represented an average of $4.00 from 
every man, woman, and child in the 
small island. 

Even India and China with their 
terrible burden of want joined in the 



Which groups in a local com- 
munity would normally be ex- 
pected to lead in such a 
project? 



In what ways did the Appeal 
test the readiness of the na- 
tions for world government? 



If those who have so little 
can do so much, how much can 
we do? 
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INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN'S EMERGENCY FUND 

drive to help the world's children. A 
12-year-old Chinese orphan who 
makes his living selling cigarette 
stubs contributed one day's pay — 
$4,000 Chinese — about 2 cents in 
American money. Pope Pius endorsed 
the Appeal. The British Royal Family 
donated $4,800, and from George Ber- 
nard Shaw came a check with an ac- 
companying note: "For the kids. No 
acknowledgment expected." 



What is the effect on world 
morale of this giving? 



The Other Side of the Picture 

Millions of personal histories alone 
can fill it in. Here is one example: 
Little Feri Szabo was found alone 
near Budapest, raving and half insane 
with hunger. He was 8 years old. To- 
day, thanks to the Fund, he is a nor- 
mal child. He has an unusual ear 
for music. He may be a great musi- 
cian some day. 

Aake Ording says that he is an 
optimist. "I recently returned from 
Europe, and I am more impressed 
with the tremendous capacities of the 
human mind and human nature than 
by evidences of their weaknesses. If 
we appeal to those resources, all crises 
can be overcome." He likes to quote 
Tom Paine: "If there must be trouble, 
let it be in my day, that my child 
may have peace." 

The Appeal Goes On 

From the standpoint of need, the 
results of the collection (over $30 mil- 
lion) were not very good. The General 
Assembly decided, however, to con- 
tinue the appeal. 

The United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren will be under the sole direction 
of the Fund. Contributions can be 
sent to The International Children's 
Emergency Fund, United Nations, 
Lake Success, New York, or to national 
committees. 
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How can the individual cit- 
izen help to make, the United 
Nations Appeal for Children a 
success in his community? 



How far does the direct ap- 
peal to the individual citizen 
for help tend to realize the 
character of world citizenship? 



COMMISSION ON THE 
STATUS OF WOMEN 
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Equality 

The foreign minister of an Eastern 
country boasted to a Norwegian news- 
paperwoman at U.N. that he had 
thirty sons. 

I "But how. many daughters have 
you?" she asked He looked at her 
blankly. He wasn't sure. 

"Wouldn't it be an idea," the Nor- 
wegian suggested, "that as a first step 
in securing equality for women you 
begin by counting your daughters?" 

The world has moved far from the 
day when suffragettes chained them- 
selves to the railings of legislatures, 
and in other ways dramatized the 
justice of their demands. In theory, 
at least, the battle of principle has 
been won. It now remains to insure 
the practical application of the right 
to equality. ■ 

The Thin End of the Wedge 

What is the chief obstacle, Begum 
Hamid Ali, Indian delegate to the 
Commission on the Status of Women, 
was asked. She laughed and replied, 
"Men, of course." But she added that 
the new constitution of India is 
"everything any feminist would dream 
of demanding— the responsibilities as 
well as the privileges." Politics is 
the thin end of the wedge. With the 
vote, women can aspire to place their 
sex in high office, change by legisla- 
tion customary discriminations against 
them, and urge improvement in their 
economic and social status. 

Women have always exercised the 
most profound influence on the mor- 
als, culture, and aspirations of society. 
Believing in conformity with the 



What is the status of women 
in your community? In your 
mind? 



To what extent are women 
limited by their own religious 
scruples and home responsi- 
bilities? 



How does the gainful em- 
ployment of women affect their 
status? 
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COMMISSION ON STATUS OF WOMEN 

United Nations Charter that they can 
mobilize this influence in the cause 
of peace, the temporary sub-commis- 
sion on the status of women was raised 
to a full-blown commission by the 
Economic and Social Council. 






What Fifteen Women Can Do 

Naturally the delegates of the fif- 
teen nations which compose the Com- 
mission are women. When they 
assemble a most interesting exchange 
of experience occurs. The rights of 
women vary enormously in different 
parts of the world, though the chair- 
man, a distinguished member of the 
French underground resistance during 
the war, found it necessary to reprove 
a tendency to boast about what had 
been accomplished in their countries, 
rather than consider what still needed 
to be done. 

Chief projects of the Commission 
are to achieve the vote for women 
in all countries, to increase the em- 
ployment .of women in positions of 
responsibility, to gain acceptance of 
the principle of equal pay for equal 
work, and to change any laws or cus- 
toms relating to marriage or other 
situations which place women at a 
disadvantage. 

The means for the accomplishment 
of these projects are resolutions ap- 
pealing to governments to enact desir- 
able legislation, and the broadcast of 
information to arouse public opinion 
the world over. ■ People everywhere, 
through the Commission, will be pre- 
cisely informed of the extent to which 
practice keeps pace with the accepted 
principle of equality. 

Solution of knotty problems in 
achieving equal pay for equal work 
is being sought in cooperation with 
the International Labor Organization. 
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Why have women who desire 
peace so intensely, been ex- 
cluded largely from sharing in 
United Nations deliberations? 






In which countries do women 
enjoy these privileges already? 



COMMISSION ON 
NARCOTIC DRUGS 

"This Infamous and Atrocious 
Traffic" 



An historic debate in the British 
House of Commons preceded the 
Anglo-Chinese Opium War of 1839. 
Young Mr. Gladstone, "hope of the 
stern, unbending Tories" according to 
Maeauley, attacked the policy of Prime 
Minister Lord Palmerstone. "I will ask 
the noble Lord a question: Does he 
know that the opium smuggled into 
China comes exclusively from British 
ports, that is, from Bengal and 
through Bombay? . . . The great prin- 
ciples of justice are involved in this 
matter, to show cause for your present 
intention of making war upon the 
Chinese. They gave us notice to 
abandon contraband trade. When 
they found that we would not, they 
had the right to drive us from their 
coasts on account of your obstinacy 
in persisting in this infamous and 
atrocious traffic." 

Permanent Opium Board 

Traffic in these stupefying, habit- 
forming drugs can be most effectively 
controlled internationally. They have 
legal and illegal use. Most coun- 
tries have no national interest in 
resisting control. Yet it was not until 
the Shanghai Commission of 1909 that 
international action was taken to sup- 
press the traffic, and then falteringly. 

Only in 1925, the Permanent Opium 
Board was established with eight 
members chosen in their individual 
capacities who agree not to act on 
instructions from their governments 
while exercising their functions. In 
1931, a new Convention placed a strict 
limitation on the amounts of narcotic 
drugs to be manufactured in each 
country for medical purposes. 
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Why is this personal habit of 
individuals of government con- 
cern? 



What kind of personal and 
social circumstances are usually 
associated with drug addiction? 



Bow is the drug traffic con- 
nected with organized crime? 






COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS 



Addiction Reduced Two-thirds 

The international character and 
strict control of the Permanent Opium 
Board has been advanced as a model 
for similar projections in the field of 
atomic energy. National enforcement 
bodies have intensified their efforts 
and cooperation across national 
boundaries, so that the ratio of drug 
addicts to the general population has 
been sharply reduced in the last 20 
years; in the U.S. A. from 1 in 1,000 
to 1 in 3,000. 

Many thrilling exploits in detection 
are recounted in the tracing of illict 
traffickers from country to country. 
Each national enforcement agency 
works as part of an international team. 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
(15 members) is primarily an advisory 
and policy-making body designed to 
secure the fullest international co- 
operation in this field. While the 
success of the Permanent Opium 
Board is admitted, there is still much 
to be done. The great difficulty is con- 
nected with, the production of raw 
materials. Supplies of the opium 
poppy and the coca leaf are poten- 
tially unlimited. In the world produc- 
tion of 18,504 tons of raw opium, for 
instance, 82.6 per cent is unaccounted 
for by the producing countries and 
territories. Much is consumed locally. 

Treatment of Addicts 

This introduces an entirely different 
problem that is engaging the Com- 
mission, namely the treatment of ad- 
dicts. In some countries, they are 
treated as criminals. In others, they 
receive medical or psychiatric care. Re- 
ports to the Commission from many 
countries may evolve the best methods. 
The government of Peru has invited 
U.N. to send a mission to investigate 
the practice of coca-leaf chewing. 
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In what respects would this 
type of control be inadequate 
in matters of great concern to 
national security? 



In which countries are the 
raw materials produced. 



In what ways may publica- 
tion of facts about the drug 
traffic arouse national and in- 
ternational action? 



COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 



At its third session in May, 1948, 
the Commission decided to prepare a 
new convention that will attempt to 
control the production of raw mate- 
rials and the manufacture of new and 
dangerous synthetic drugs not covered 
by previous conventions. This pro- 
tocol was signed by 47 nations at the 
1|948 General Assembly. 

Committee on Genocide 

(AD HOC COMMITTEE) 
Mass Extermination 

Drugs can be used effectively to 
undermine and eventually destroy 
whole peoples. Americans found one 
Japanese factory in Manchuria with 
a yearly output of 50,000 kilograms of 
heroin. Deliberate aim was to impair 
Chinese physical and mental well- 
being. It was a clear instance of 
"genocide," and as such was referred 
to the Ad Hoc (special) Committee 
charged with preparing an interna- 
tional convention against this sort of 
mass extermination. 

To root out forever racial, religious, 
or political groups they dislike has 
been the practice of ruthless govern- 
ments or hate-blinded mobs from 
time immemorial. Their intolerant 
fury sets at defiance every concept 
of humanity and personal rights. In 
the most modern times, millions of 
Christians have been slaughtered in 
the Balkans, Armenia, and the Levant. 
Out of 80,000 Hereros in central South- 
West Africa little more than 10,000 
survived the German campaign of 
extermination. An estimated six mil- 
lion Jews were victims of Nazi gas- 
ovens and other bestialities. 

The Convention on Genocide 

Genocide constitutes an affront to 
every decent impulse that has honored 
the human species. At the Nurem- 



How does the dangerous use 
of narcotics compare with the 
dangerous use of atomic energy, 
and just how do the problems 
of control differ? 



How is concern for human 
rights reconciled with non- 
intervention of the United Na- 
tions "in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state"? (See 
page 7.) 



On what basis were these 
Nazis condemned for "crimes" 
not yet brought under the law? 
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COMMITTEE ON GENOCIDE 



I 



berg trials, it was a charge that led to 
the execution of several high-placed 
politicians of the Nazi regime. The 
first session of the General Assembly 
in 1946 called for a draft convention 
branding genocide as a crime against 
international law. With the help of 
the Ad Hoc Committee of seven inter- 
national lawyers, the Economic and 
Social Council prepared a draft con- 
vention which was approved unani- 
mously by the 1948 General Assembly. 
It will become operative after it has 
been ratified by 20 nations. 

The Convention defines "genocide" 
as killing, causing serious bodily or 
mental harm, deliberately inflicting 
conditions of life calculated to destroy, 
preventing births or the forcible and 
wholesale kidnapping of children of 
national, ethnical, racial, or religious 
groups. Violators of the Convention 
will be tried in the country where the 
act was committed or by a competent 
international tribunal. 

From Group to Individual 

This Convention has been called "a 
Magna Carta for life and culture." 
Once the right of existence of groups 
is firmly buttressed by international 
law, then international guarantees of 
individual human rights must soon 
follow. Adoption of the Convention 
against Genocide is expected to give 
strong impetus to the adoption of a 
Covenant on Human Rights. So in- 
ternational law follows the historic 
path "from precedent to precedent," 
from concern with the relations of 
states to the protection of persecuted 
groups to the recognition of the per- 
sonal dignity of every man, woman, 
and child as a world citizen. 

Step by step, this mighty concept 
is being developed for detailed appli- 
cation. 
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What may be the significance 
of this departure from the rule 
that international law dealt 
with states rather than per- 
sons? 



What value has a convention 
if certain nations refuse to 
adopt it? ; 



How is the convention af- 
fected by existing laws for the 
extradition of common crim- 
inals who have fled to other 
countries? 









HUMAN RIGHTS 
COMMISSION 



Humanity in Chains: 

"The government dissolved the 
Peasant Party today on the ground 
that it conspired with foreign imper- 
ialist interests to impair the sover- 
eignty of the state. Current laws 
make it impossible to found a new 
party. Most of the leaders are in jail. 
All party clubs and newspapers are 
closed, all property forfeit, and all 
members subject to arrest if they con- 
tinue party activity."— Report by the 
New York Times, 

The American Federation of Labor, 
as consultant of the Economic and 
Social Council, called for a world- 
wide survey of slave labor. How many 
millions have been forced into servi- 
tude is not known, and those in the 
best position to inform are least in- . 
clined to tell. 

Social and economic discrimination 
on account of race, color, or religion 
remain an open sore in countries 
whose freedom is their proudest boast. 

Curtains of iron and fog continually 
thwart the efforts of peoples to 
achieve international understanding 
and "a more perfect knowledge of 
each other's lives." 

In the United Nations Charter 

The effort to safeguard human 
rights everywhere in the world is per- 
haps the most fundamental of all the 
efforts to maintain peace. Bitter ex- 
perience has shown that domestic 
oppression is the stealthy prelude to 
armed aggression. So intimate is the 
relationship that the San Francisco 
Conference considered the possibility 
of including a "bill of human rights" 
in the Charter of the United Nations. 
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What is the relation between 
'rights" and "duties"? 



By what means are rights 
usually safeguarded? 



How is the task of peace - 
building hampered today by 
denials of human rights? 



Must local liberties depend 
entirely upon local authorities? 



HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION 

Failing that, the Charter abounds 
with general provisions on human 
rights which signatories must find 
very difficult to reconcile with pre- 
vailing practice. Among the commis- 
sions which the Economic and Social 
Council is empowered to establish, the 
only one specifically named is "for the 
promotion of human rights."* 

Apparatus for a Difficult Task 

If the safeguarding of human rights 
is most fundamental in maintaining 
peace, it is also the most difficult to 
achieve. To extend protection for 
the personal dignity of more than two 
billion individual souls in all the re- 
mote contingencies that may arise to 
afflict and oppress them is a mammoth 
task in itself. Moreover the United 
Nations is designed to work without 
interfering with the domestic juris- 
diction of governments, and govern- 
ments are often the actual agents of 
oppression. 

The best the Human Rights Com- 
mission (18 members) could hope to 
accomplish is an agreement between 
governments that might be incorpor- 
ated into national laws and locally 
administered. Such an agreement 
must penetrate beneath all the local 
differences of custom and language 
to include those rights that are basic 
and general. Yet it must be sufficient- 
ly spepifio to. avoid becoming just a 
pious expression of good intentions. 






The scope of this task mobilizes the 
assistance of other agencies. The 
agreement itself will require endorse- 
ment by the General Assembly. The 
Trusteeship Council has its own re- 
sponsibilities in regard to human 
rights. Implementation of the agree- 
ment may involve the International 
Court and the Security Council. Most 
of the specialized agencies, particu- 

l/lf"55 ab 6 2 U 6 8 N and a 76 er: ' Preamble and ArtkleS 
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In what ways can world opin- 
ion support or criticize existing 
practices? 



COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 

larly UNESCO and the International 
Labor Organization, are deeply en- 
gaged with the problem. 

For its own part, the Human Rights 
Commission has delegated work to 
three sub-commissions: 

Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities 



Twelve persons selected by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council subject to 
the consent of their governments 
compose this body. Its first session 
in November,- 1947, was devoted to 
formulating articles dealing with dis- 
crimination and minorities for the 
proposed covenant of human rights. 

The General Assembly in 1948 asked 
the Sub-Commission to make a 
thorough study of the problem in 
order that the United Nations may 
be able to take effective measures for 
the protection of racial, national, re- 
ligious, or linguistic groups that have 
not independent nationhood. The 
Convention on Genocide aims to 
shield the existence of such groups. 
The next step is to save them from 
discrimination in their daily lives. 

Reviewing the report of the Sub- 
Commission, ECOSOC invited UNESCO 
to create a committee of world leaders 
in education to devise a program of 
world scope to combat intolerance. 

Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 
and the Press 

Also consisting of twelve persons 
appointed by the Economic and So- 
cial Council, this sub -commission was 
charged with preparing the program 
of the Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation which assembled delegates 
of fifty-four nations at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, on March 23, 1948. In coopera- 
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What are the main types of 
discrimination current in the 
world? 



Why do some governments 
strictly control information? 




COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 

tion with UNESCO, a request for in- 
formation on their current practices 
was sent to all nations attending the 
conference. Differences arose in the 
sub-commission due to contrasting 
methods of handling the news in vari- 
ous countries. These were subsequent- 
ly reflected in the Geneva Conference, 



(There "freedom" and "responsibil- 
ity" waged a battle royal. On the one 
side it was contended that truth could 
only prevail if everyone was free to 
publish it. The other side emphasized 
the right of the public to be protected 
against monopolies of press and radio 
which distorted the news for evil pur- 
poses. In the face of these apparent- 
ly' irreconcilable positions, the con- 
structive achievements of the confer- 
ence were remarkable. 

The general method employed was 
to give forthright statement to the 
general principles involved and then 
to specify as exactly as possible the 
limitations that governments could 
impose. In this way, some real prog- 
ress was achieved in bridging the gulf 
between utterly opposed attitudes. 

Practical Achievements 

Broadly speaking, the practical 
achievements of the conference can 
be classified under three main heads. 
Firstly, the over-all rights, obligations, 
and practices were expressed in draft 
conventions on the Gathering and In- 
ternational Transmission of News, the 
Institution of an International Right 
of Correction, and Freedom of In- 
formation. Action on these conven- 
tions was referred by the General 
Assembly to its New York meeting in 
April, 1949. 

, Secondly, practical steps were taken 
to publicize and prescribe remedies 
for some of the obvious obstacles in 
the way of free flow of information. 
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What types of information, if 
any, ought to be suppressed for 
reasons of morality and public 
safety? 



How may these conventions 
help to extend freedom of in- 
formation to regions where it 
does not now prevail? 



DRAFTING COM. ON INTERN'L BILL OF RIGHTS 

Lastly, articles on freedom of in- 
formation for the draft declaration 
and the draft covenant on human 
rights were formulated for the con- 
sideration of the Human Rights Com- 
mission, 



While the assent of the Slav states 
was not secured for most of these 
steps, delegates to the conference were 
generally enthusiastic in believing 
that the postwar tide of restrictions 
upon freedom had been turned. 



When the vast majority agree 
on uniform principles, how Is 
the position of the minority af- 
fected? 



Drafting Committee on the International 
Bill of Rights 



Drafting Committee 

This temporary sub- commission is 
occupied with the content and form 
of the International Bill of Human 
Rights which is the chief task of the 
Human Rights Commission. The pro- 
posed bill will have three parts. 

After 2y 2 years of arduous discus- 
sion, the draft of a Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights reached the 
General Assembly for final adoption. 
It had been worked and reworked by 
the sub-commission, the Human 
Rights Commission, ECOSOC, and the 
Social Committee of the General As- 
sembly before it was finally discussed 
in plenary session. 

The same processing will now be un- 
dertaken with the other parts of the 
Bill: the Covenant on Human Rights 
and Measures for Implementation. 

The Resources Used 

It is important to realize that these 
documents are not just the concoc- 
tions of . many meetings. They are 
truly a precipitate of human experi- 
ence. In 1946, ECOSOC invited all na- 
tions to establish local information 



What considerations m u s t 
govern the drafting of docu- 
ments with such universal ap- 
plication and significance? 



To what extent are individual 
petitions addressed in confid- 
ence to the Human Rights 
Commission, suitable raw mate- 
rial for the bill of human 
rights? 
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How should a nation whose 
objections are overruled on cer- 
tain articles, view the document 
as a whole? 



COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 

committees to furnish suggestions. 
From these, and from many non-gov- 
ernmental organizations came a con- 
stant stream of suggestions and 
comment. UNESCO contributed by 
publishing a symposium on human 
rights by recognized intellectual lead- 
ers. 

Finally, and perhaps most useful of 
all> the U.N. Secretariat compiled "The 
Yearbook on Human Rights" (450 
pages) — a complete inventory of legis- 
lative freedoms in 73 countries. 

When the original drafts were pre- 
pared, they were subjected to com- 
ment and amendment by all govern- 
ments. 

Thus, when the International Bill 
of Rights is completed, it can claim 
to be the deposit of universal human 
experience throughout history. 

The Covenant on Human Rights 

The Declaration as now recom- 
mended by the General Assembly is 
boldly conceived to describe standards 
of achievement. Like the U.S. Declara- 
tion of Independence, it is in terms 
of what ought to be. 

The Covenant on the other hand 
will contain definite engagements in 
the form of a treaty to be ratified by 
states and incorporated in their na- 
tional laws after it has been adopted 
by the General Assembly. In specific 
terms, it will detail the duties of the 
state in protecting the rights of the 
individual. It will also specify the 
terms of acceptance by states and of 
its own amendment. 

When accepted by any state, it will 
carry the same authority and obliga- 
tions as the Charter of the United 
Nations. 



If the rights asserted in the 
Declaration are not legally 
binding, what is the value of 
such a document? 



In what respects must the 
Covenant modify the terms of 
the Declaration if it is to gain 
the adherence of many states? 
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DRAFTING COM. ON INTERN'L BILL OF RIGHTS 



Measures of Implementation 

Looking forward, suppose the Cove- 
nant is adopted by the General As- 
sembly and accepted by many states. 
What guarantee is there that its obli- 
gations will be honored by the cove- 
nanting nations? What will happen 
if there are violations, particularly 
violations by the governments them- 
selves? 

Discussion of this momentous prob- 
lem is in the preliminary stage. Aus- 
tralia has proposed a new, six-mem- 
ber, international court of human 
rights to deal with individual com- 
plaints as well as complaints from 
states. Covenanting states would be 
bound to comply with its decisions. 
France envisages only consideration 
and recommendations by a Commis- 
sion. The suggestions of China and 
U. S. A. are limited entirely to com- 
plaints of states. 

In adopting the Declaration, the 
General Assembly passed accompany- 
ing resolutions to the effect that all 
nations should give it wide publicity, 
particularly in schools.* 

The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights 

The vote for adoption by the Gen- 
eral Assembly was 48-0, with 8 absten- 
tions and 2 delegations absent. The 
abstainers were the 6 states of the 
Soviet bloc, Saudi Arabia, and South 
Africa. The Soviet position was plainly 
stated earlier. In their opinion, the 
Declaration did not "guarantee basic 
freedoms with due regard for national 
sovereignty; did not guarantee that 
human rights should be exercised with 
due regard to the particular economic, 
social and national circumstances pre- 

* Note: The full text of the Declaration in a 
form suitable for display was distributed widely by 
Rotary International immediately after its adoption 
by the General Assembly. 
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What practical difficulties are 
there in implementing human 
rights when local sentiment 
does not support them? 



How effectively could any 
court deal with complaints that 
might arise from more than 
two billion individuals in all 
parts of the earth? 



From study of the Declara- 
tion (See pp. 142, etc.): which 
of these rights are commonly 
violated in your own, or other 
countries? 

How would the shape of 
world affairs be changed, if all 
peoples enjoyed these rights? 

Which, if any, of these rights 
are not justified by experience 
and common humanity? 



COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 

vailing in each country; did not de- 
fine the duties of citizens to their 
country, their people, and their State." 



No doubt the Declaration falls short 
of perfection. No doubt other nations 
whose representatives approved it fall 
abysmally short of its sweeping ideals 
in practice. Perhaps some of the 
"standards of achievement" can never 
be guaranteed to everyone. Yet every- 
one who aspires to freedom for him- 
self and his fellows must be heartened 
by the rallying of so many nations to 
his cause. Wherever men suffer from 
oppression, this voice of the nations 
gives promise of eventual liberation. 

The Individual and World 
Citizenship 

In the long view of human history, 
the Human Rights Commission may 
well be recognized as the most radical 
innovation of all the efforts, of the 
United Nations. For the first time, the 
individual as an individual rather 
than a national is related directly to 
a world organization. Perhaps the day 
is far distant when effective protec- 
tion by international law can be af- 
forded him, but the attempt alone is 
a great step in the onward march of 
mankind. 

Speaking in the final debate on the 
Declaration before the United Nations 
General Assembly, Dr. Charles Malik, 
of Lebanon, said: 

"Do you want to know what present- 
day organized society, what Members 
of the United Nations think about 
man, about you and me? Do you want 
to know what they think about our 
human dignity, our inherent rights as 
human beings, and our fundamental 
principles without which we should not 
be human at all? If you do, then read, 
ponder, and apply this document." 
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By what means might popu- 
lar awareness of human rights 
in these countries come to in- 
fluence governments? 



What can the individual citi- 
zen do immediately, in a prac- 
tical way to forward this 
development? 



How does the Declaration re- 
late to the teachings of re- 
ligion? 



Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights 

Text of the Declaration as passed and proclaimed by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on Dec. 10, 1948 

WHEREAS recognition of the inherent dignity and of the 
equal and inalienable rights of all members of the 
human family is the foundation of freedom, jus- 
tice and peace in the world, 

whereas disregard and contempt for human rights have 
resulted in barbarous acts which have outraged 
the conscience of mankind, and the advent of a 
world in which human beings shall enjoy freedom 
of speech and belief and freedom from fear and 
want has been proclaimed as the highest aspira- 
tion of the common people, 

WHEREAS it is essential, if man is not to be compelled to 
have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion against 
tyranny and oppression, that human rights should 
be protected by the rule of law, 

WHEREAS it is essential to promote the development of friend- 
ly relations between nations, 

whereas the peoples of the United Nations have in the 
Charter reaffirmed their faith in fundamental hu- 
man rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person and in the equal rights of men and women 
and have determined to promote social progress 
and better standards of life in larger freedom, 

whereas Member States have pledged themselves to achieve, 
in co-operation with the United Nations, the pro- 
motion of universal respect for and observance 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms, 

whereas a common understanding of these rights and free- 
doms is of the greatest importance for the full 
realization of this pledge, 

now therefore the General Assembly proclaims this Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights as a common stand- 
ard of achievement for all peoples and all nations, 
to the end that every individual and every organ 
of society, keeping this Declaration constantly in 
mind, shall strive by teaching and education to 
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promote respect for these rights and freedoms and 
by progressive measures, national and interna- 
tional, to secure their universal and effective 
recognition and observance, both among the peo- 
ples of Member States themselves and among the 
peoples of territories under their jurisdiction. 

Article 1 

1 All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. 
• They are endowed with reason and conscience and should act towards 
one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 

Article 2 

1 — Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in 
this Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as race, color, 
sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status. 

2 — Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis of the 
political, jurisdictional or international status of the country or terri- 
tory to which a person belongs, whether this territory be an inde- 
pendent, trust, non-self-governing territory, or under any other 
limitation of sovereignty. 

Article 3 

Everyone has the right to life, liberty and the security of person. 

Article 4 

No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery and the slave 
trade shall be prohibited in all their forms. 

Article 5 

No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel inhuman or degrad- 
ing treatment or punishment. 

Article 6 

Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as a person 
before the law. 

Article 7 

All are equal before the law and are entitled without any dis- 
crimination to equal protection of the law. All are entitled to equal 
protection against any discrimination in violation of this Declaration 
and against any incitement to such discrimination. 

Article 8 

Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the competent 
national tribunals for acts violating the fundamental rights granted 
him by the constitution or by law. 
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Article 9 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention or exile. 

Article 10 

Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and public hearing by 
an independent and impartial tribunal, in the determination of his 
rights and obligations and of any criminal charge against him. 

Article 11 

1 — Everyone charged with a penal offense has the right to be pre- 
sumed innocent until proved guilty according to law in a public trial 
at which he has had all the guarantees necessary for his defence. 

2 — No one shall be held guilty of any penal offence on account of 
any act or omission which did not constitute a penal offence, under 
national or international law, at the time when it was committed. 
Nor shall a heavier penalty be imposed than the one that was applic- 
able at the time the penal offence was committed. 

Article 12 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference with his pri- 
vacy, family, home or correspondence, nor to attacks upon his honor 
and reputation. Everyone has the right to the protection of the law 
against such interference or attacks. 

Article 13 

1 — Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and residence 
within the borders of each state. 

2— Everyone has the right to leave any country, including his own, 
and to return to his country. 

Article 14 

1 — Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other countries 
asylum from persecution. 

2 — This right may not be invoked in the case of prosecutions genu- 
inely arising from non-political crimes or from acts contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations. 

Article 15 

1 — Everyone has the right to a nationality. 

2 — No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality nor 
denied the right to change his nationality. 

Article 16 

1 — Men and women of full age, without any limitation due to race, 
nationality or religion, have the right to marry and to found a family. 
They are entitled to equal rights as to marriage, during marriage 
and at its dissolution. 
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2 — Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and full 
consent of the intending spouses. 

3 — The family is the natural and fundamental group unit of society 
and is entitled to protection by society and the State. 

Article 17 

1 — Everyone has the right to own property alone as well as in 
association with others. 
| 2 — No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 

Article 18 

Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion; this right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, 
and freedom, either alone or in community with others and in public 
or private, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, 
worship and observance. 

Article 19 

• Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression ; this 

right includes freedom to hold opinions without interference and to 

seek, receive and impart information and ideas through any media 

and regardless of frontiers. 

Article 20 

1 — Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly and 
association. 

2 — No one may be compelled to belong to an association. 

Article 21 

1 — Everyone has the right to take part in the government of his 
country, directly or through freely chosen representatives. 

2 — Everyone has the right of equal access to public service in his 
country, 

3 — The will of the people shall be the basis of the authority of 
government; this will shall be expressed in periodic and genuine 
elections which shall be by universal and equal suffrage and shall 
be held by secret vote or by equivalent free voting procedures. 

Article 22 

Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to social security 
and is entitled to realization, through national effort and international 
co-operation and in accordance with the organization and resources 
of each State, of the economic, social and cultural rights indis- 
pensable for his dignity and the free development of his personality. 

Article 23 

1 — Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of employment, 
to just and favorable conditions of work and to protection against 
unemployment. 
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2 — Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right to equal 
pay for equal work. 

3 — Everyone who works has the right to just and favorable remun- 
eration insuring for himself and his family an existence worthy of 
human dignity, and supplemented, if necessary, by other means of 
social protection. 

4 — Everyone has the right to form and to join trade unions for 
the protection of his interests. 

Article 24 

Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including reasonable 
limitation of working hours and periodic holidays with pay. 

Article 25 

1 — Everyone has the right to a standard of living adequate for 
the health and well-being of himself and of his family, including food, 
clothing, housing and medical care and necessary social services, and 
the right to security in the event of unemployment, sickness, disa- 
bility, widowhood, old age or other lack of livelihood in circum- 
stances beyond his control. 

2 — Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special care and 
assistance. All children, whether born in or out of wedlock, shall 
enjoy the same social protection. 

Article 26 

1 — Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be free, 
at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary educa- 
tion shall be compulsory. Technical and professional education shall 
be made generally available and higher education shall be equally 
accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

2-— Education shall be directed to the full development of the 
human personality and to the strengthening of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote understanding, 
tolerance and friendship among all nations, racial or religious 
groups, and shall further the activities of the United Nations for 
the maintenance of peace. 

3 — Parents have a prior right to choose ^he kind of education that 
shall be given to their children. 

Article 27 

1 — Everyone has the right freely to participate in the cultural 
life of the community, to enjoy the arts and to share in scientific 
advancement and its benefits. 

2 — Everyone has the right to the protection of the moral and 
material interests resulting from any scientific, literary or artistic 
production of which he is the author. 
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Article 28 

Everyone is entitled to a social and international order in which 
the rights and freedoms set forth in this Declaration can be fully 
realized. 

Article 29 

1 — Everyone has duties to the community in which alone the 
free and full development of his personality is possible. 

2 — In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone shall be 
'subject only to such limitations as are determined by law solely for 
the purpose of securing due recognition and respect for the rights 
and freedoms of others, and of meeting the just requirements of 
morality, public order and the general welfare in a democratic society. 

3 — These rights and freedoms may in no case be exercised con- 
trary to the purposes and principles of the United Nations. 

Article 30 

I Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted as implying for any 
State, group or person any right to engage in any activity or to 
perform any act aimed at the destruction of any of the rights and 
freedoms set forth herein. 
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Offices of the Specialized Agencies 



UNESCO 

19 Avenue Kleber, 
Paris 16e, France. 

405 E. 42nd St., Room 401, 
New York 17, U.S.A. 

International Telecommunica- 
tions Union, 
Effingerstrasse 1, 
Berne, Switzerland. 

Universal Postal Union, 
Schwartztorstrasse 38, 
Berne, Switzerland. 

International Civil Aviation 

Organization, 
Dominion Square Building, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization, 
Economic Affairs Department, 
United Nations, Lake Success, 
N. Y. 

World Meteorological 
Organization, ' 

5 Rue Etraz, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. 



International Labor 

Organization, 
3450 Drummond St., 

Canada. 



Montreal, 



Food and Agriculture 

Organization, 
1201 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A. 

World Health Organization, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, 

Switzerland, 

International Refugee 

Organization, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

International Monetary Fund. 
1818 H Street, 
Washington 25, D.C., U.S.A. 

International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, 
1818 H Street, 
Washington 25, D.C., U.S.A. 

International Trade 

Organization, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 



United Nations Information Offices 



Denmark 
Set. Peders Straede, 38 
Copenhagen K. 

Switzerland 
Palais des Nations, 
Geneva. 

Great Britain 
Russell Square House, 
Russell Square, London W.C.I. 

Mexico 
Edificio Internacional, 
Paseo Reforma No. 1 — Of 405 
Mexico City. 

Soviet Union 
Hohlovski Pereulok 15, 
Moscow. 

India 
Theatre Communications 

Building, 
Connaught Place, Queensway, 
New Delhi 1. 



France 
19 Avenue Kleber, 
Paris 16e. 

Czechoslovakia 
Panska 5, 
Prague 2. 

-Brazil 

11 Rua Mexico, Sala 1401 B, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

China 
106 Wang Poo Road, 
Shanghai. 

Poland 
Hoza 35, 
Warsaw. 

U.S.A. 
United Nations, 
Lake Success, New York. 



1712 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
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